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Sorgo € epartment. 








The Rural World is the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sorgo. 
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Mr. Bogarth’s Sugar Making. 

Lam in receipt of inquiries about Mr. 
Bogarth’s method of sugar making, as 
referred to in Mr. Charles Belcheyr’s re- 
port in the last Rurat Wor.p. I will 
say that I am now in possession of sev- 
eral letters from Mr. B., explanatory of 
his simple but effective plan, and as 
soon as some points not yet fully under- 
stood are settled. itis my purpose to 
give it a full illustration, with diagrams, 
estimates and explanations. 
me great satisfaction to learn the plan 
and its results, as by them he has been 
able to make a better article of raw sy- 
rup and a larger quantity per hour 
(equaling 47 gallons, but an average of 
35 gallons) than I have yet heard of be- 
ing made upon an open pan fire train. 

I can say from what I learn that 
much of the fixtures now in use may be 
used in the construction of the train he 
used. 
As a foreshadow of his plan, I will 
say that he operates with a continuous 
flow from his mill to his final finish of 
syrup; dispenses witha settling tank, 
thus economizing heat and simplifying 
Heseems to accomplish 
the desired end of thorough defecation 
and clarification by employing the well- 
settled principle of southern sugar boil- 
ing, using only limein cold juice and 
entering it into his train at the back 
end and flowing it steadily forward to 
the higher heat until it is done. 

This, I am aware, is in opposition to 
the conceptions of many of our northern 
operators, but not to those I have enter- 
tained or practiced in my principal 
works, twenty years since. I have ad- 
vised, the past season, one party to re- 
verse the Cook evaporator and see if he 
did not obtain better results. 
not learned his success, nor do I know 
whether it is susceptible of such action. 
The results obtained by Mr. Bogarth 
settle the point I have been anxious to 
obtain, viz: that a single fire train of 
moderate expense can be relied upon to 
make fifty gallons per hour, of a syrup 
sufficiently heavy for granulation by 
slow process in warm tanks; and, al- 
though Mr. B. did not use bagasse for 
fuel, I am well satisfied that with it as 
fuel he could have done better than he 
did—as he says he had some difficulty 
in getting sufficient heat at the back 
end of his 40-foot train, which, with 
moderately well-dried bagasse in a suit- 
able furnace, he would have secured. 
Mr. B. used iron pans. Had they been 
copper, he would have made from 5 to 
10 per cent. more, and a better syrup, 
with the same fuel and labor, because 
of the copper being a better conductor 
of heat, and for the additional reason 
that iron will impart some little injuri- 
ous effect tothe syrup. This business is 
now assuming an importance that will 
complete preparation. 
those in the country who 
tter satisfied with the re- 
sults of Mr. Bogarth, that I ean express 
them a sample of his syrup and sugar at 
in postage 
To those ordering seed by ex- 
press, I can put it in the s 
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Letter from Mr. Belcher. 
Gov. CoLMAN: 


compete in a sugar industry. 
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gher price per gallon 
is paid for the most 
L amed glucose, on sale 
In our groceries; and for the sugar, as 
Mr. Belcher states in last week’s Ru- 
RAL, about the same as the Louisiana 


or Cuba Muscovado. I. A. HEDGEs. 


My return from 
Louisiana has been delayed by the ex- 
ceptionally bad weather, which fairly 
imprisoned would-be travelers by a 
modern deluge. I made necessarily a 
hasty trip at the close of the season, 
and found nothing but damaged or 
frozen cane being ground. Under such 
circumstances, sugar manufacture could 
not be presented in very bright colors. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which the factory working was 
seen, I am more strongly than ever con- 
vinced of the great superiority, as a su- 
gar producer, of the southern cane over 
our northern species. Other things be- 

& equal, the sorghum cane cannot 


© manufacture of sorghum 


t 

syrups or molasses is a safe and profit- 
able business. From a cursory view of 
;a few plantations, it is unjust to draw 
{too many conclusions, and I merely give 

{the above as my present opinion. ; 
| The extensive plants of machinery in- 
iterested me very much. Their cost 
seemed large, but they are of course the 
result of gradual and slow accretion, 
| and consequently more expensive. The 
outlays in northern factories are, com- 
yaratively, bagatelles. The cane mills 
1ere look like toys alongside of the 40x 
72-inch rolls that grind the ribbon cane. 
I found the southern planters hospit- 
able and cordial without exception, 
and shall always retain pleasant recol- 
lections of my sojourn among them. I 
do not derive any discouraging conclu- 
sions from what i have seen. If we 
can make a profitable business in man- 
ufacturing syrups from sorghum cane, 
we certainly need not complain because 
the juice of the true sugar cane is, by 
the gift of nature, sweeter and purer. 
i. G. W..2d 
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Letter from Honolulu. 

Mr. I. A. Hepees: I desire to draw your 
attention to the inclosed clip, cut from the 
Weekly Chronicle. This Piute sugar cane— 
so very rich in sugar and naturally crystal- 
lizing—would, if the report is correct, pro- 
duce marvelous results were it properly cul- 
tivated or civilized, so to speak, from its wild 
state. Look into it. I have been informed 
that 50 bushels of seed to the acre is an or- 
dinary yield from sorghum. Is that true? 

Where two crops annually can be had, do 
you think it preferable to sow—instead of 
looking to the ratoon for the second crop— 
on account of the ratoon shooting out lat- 
terly, thereby increasing expense of weed- 
ing, stripping and cutting? Supposing the 
cane to be perpendicular, do you think it 
feasible to cut down the crop by horse-power 
reaping machine? 

I hope you received my last, inclosing $2.50 
and sample of sugar for your convention, 
which I trust gave much encouragement. A 
reply through Rurat Wortp will much 
oblige. W. F. Mount. 

Heeia Plantation, Honolulu. 

In reply to your valued favor of January 
10th, I am pleased to say that your remit- 
tance was duly received, as also the sample 
of extraordinary sugar. The crystals are re- 
markable for clearness and form, being cubic, 
much the same as those of the Early Orange 
cane, grown in Texas by Col. A. C. Boynton, 
and worked up by him in 65 days after 
planting. You have been misinformed 
about seed yield—an average yield may be 
put at about 18 bushels of 58 pounds each, 
In regard to second crop, you must rely upon 
the ratoon, as the young plant from the seed 
could not endure the midsummer sun ; while 
the shoot from the cane stumps that have a 
deep root will mount up with an astonishing 
rapidity, even should the weather continue 
dry, for the roots have gone down several 
feet into the moist earth. Avout cutting 
with a mower, I doubt the policy, even if it 
could be done, as the labor of gathering 
would be considerably increased. The cus- 
tom of stripping is being abandoned. The 
leaves soon wilt and form very little ob- 
stacle to milling, and thus it profits in the 
fuel, all it costs in the waste of juice. It 
is now well settled that the bagasse is to be- 
come the fuel. The cost of a furnace is in- 
significant. There has been quite a mis- 
take, and long practiced in our boiling pro- 
cesses, that, when corrected, will work a 
great good. This will be fully set forth in 
the appendix to my second edition soon to 
be issued. With thanks for your kindnessin 
sending the slip from Reno Gazette, I trust 


its publication in the Ruraw will call out 
some further reports. Who will do it? The 
following is the article alluded to. 

St. Louis, Feb. 7. I. A. Hepaes. 


INDIAN SUGAR IN NEVADA. 


We have received a package containing 
several pounds of Piute sugar. The sugar is 
in large grains or granulations, and resembles 
the ordinary granulated sugar of commerce. 
It would be nearly white, if it were not for 
the quantity of dirt mixed with it. It tastes 
very much like taffy, and is sticky in the 
mouth. 

Soon after the receipt of the package a 
reporter went out to drag the highways for 
some intelligent Piute. He saw near the 
office the decorated figure of Jonathan Sides, 
the Piute interpreter, who wears brass but- 
tons all over him, To him the reporter 
said : 

“Sides, do you know Piute sugar?” 

“Yes ; me got some here.” 

Sides held up a little bag in his hand. He 
opened it and showed some sugar like that 
sent to the Gazette from Wadsworth. He 
came to the office and looked at the sample, 
pronouncing it genuine and a prime article. 
Sides says that the sugar harvest is most 
abundant this year. The Indians have gath- 
ered at the sink of the Humboldt as thick as 
bees in clover, and are storing up great quan- 
tities of the sweet stuff for winter use. Sides 
estimates that the Indians will gather fully 
ten tons of the substance this season. Ten 
tons would fill about 70 barrels. Sides 
describes the simple process of gathering the 
sugar employed by the redskins. The sugar 
is obtained from a species of cane growing 
wild in Humboldt county. The cane is about 
a quarter of an inch thick, and grows to a 
height of three or more feet. In the fall it 
exudes a sweet sap, which bedews the leaves 








cut down the canes close to the ground, and 


and the surface of the stems. The Indians | 


dry them in the sun. The sweet sap soon 
dries and hardens into sugar, which adheres 
to the plant. When the drying process is 
|completed the plants are spread on the 
ground over skins or sheets and beaten. The 
beating frees the grains of sugar from the 
|plant. The product is sifted to remove the 
greater portion of the rubbish mixed with it, 
and the sugar is left free for use. Sides says 
that the sugar will keep along time. If #- 
lowed to get damp it becomes lumpy. The 
Indians esteem it a great luxury, and gather 
from far and wide to share the harvesting of 
the sweet. 





—_—_——_9~< > oe 
Cot. COLMAN: Will every sorghum 
mannufacturer in this state (Illinois) 


office addres to the undersigned, for rea- 
sons which will manifest themselves 
hereafter. Please be prompt. 
E. F. NEwserry, M. D. 
Secretary Ills. State Cane Grower®’’ 
and Sugar Makers’ Convention. 
Sharpsburg, Christian Co., Illinois, 
Feb., 7th, 1881. 
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Experience With Different Varieties of 
Potatoes. 

Cot. COLMAN: Since Isent you those 

potatoes last fall, I have received some 

letters of inquiry in regard to the rela¢ 


tive merits of some of the varieties. 
Not having time to answer them all by 
letter, will, with your permission, an- 
swer them through the columns of the 
RuRAL WORLD. I will say that the 
past season I set apart a piece of ground 
for testing the merits of several varie- 
ties. They were tested exactly alike, 
all being planted about the same time— 
April 14th and 16th—on land which had 
been in clover two years previous to 
planting. The ground was broken up 
in the fall and again in the spring. The 
soil dark, with clay subsoil. All were 
covered with straw, 

In describing the merits of the differ 
ent varieties, shall notice only those 
that proved the most profitable—such 


the earliest and most productive. 

Beauty of Hebron.—A_ variety of re 
cent introduction, closely allied to the 
Early Rose, which it resembles in shape 
very much; the tubers, when growing, 
are of alight reddish color, but attain- 
ing almost a pure white when at matur- 
ity. They are very good in quality and 
their yield enormous; tubers of good 
size and nearly all are marketable; at 
least one week earlier than any other 
potato I have ever tested, which is quite 
an item for those who grow for early 
market. 

Zarly Ohio.—Proved very productive; 
tubers large and of good quality; ma- 
tures a few days before the Early Rose; 
is a better keeper and the yield a third 
larger; consider it next to the Beauty of 
Hebron for an early market crop. 

Early Rose.—This variety I have cul- 
tivated for several years past for my 
early market crop, and have considered 
it the standard variety for earliness, 
quality and productiveness. But of 
late years there are several varieties 
which I have found to be earlier and 
more productive. 

Ureka.—This variety matures a few 
days after the Early Rose, but hardly so 

ysroductive. The tubers resemble the 
Zarly Goodrich in shape and color, but 
the eyes are more sunken; itis excel- 
lent in quality, and is grown by some 
in preference to the Eafly Rose, being 
considered a better keeper. 

Superior.—This variety matures about 
two weeks later than the Ureka; tubers 
medium to large, growing very fair and 
smooth; produces moderately and of 
fair quality. 

Late Vermont.—Without exception, 
the most attractive in appearance of 
any potato I have ever cultivated; i 
resembles the Early Vermont in shape, 
but its color is a pure white, dotted over 
with large, red spots; matures about 
the same time as Peachblow, and is of 
good quality. 

Burbank’s Seedling—A_ nice, long, 
smooth, white potato, of fine form and 
good quality; it proved very produc- 
tive; in time of ripening, it ranks be- 
tween the early and very late varieties. 

snow Flake—First-rate in quality, 
very nice shape and yields well, but has 
the fault of growing too many small 
tubers, and is subject to the dry rot; 
the only redeeming feature is its qual- 
ity. 

‘Snow Ball.—One of my favorite late 
varieties for market purposes. I have 
grown this variety for several years, 
and have never failed in securing a 
good crop. It will produce a good crop 
in spite of the bugs, and is immensely 
productive. The tubers being large, 
smooth and white, always find ready 
sale in market. Mart 

Brownell’s Beauty.—This is anothe 
one of my favorite varieties for market 
purposes; it is very productive; it is 

ual in quality to the Peachblow or 

orthern Fluke, and yields a third more 
than either of them, and think it is 
equal to any for keeping qualities. I 
would recommend this next to the Snow 
Ball for a general crop. 

Seg 8: s Surprise—Its ‘ shape is 
oval, oblong, eyes sunken, color reddish- 

urple, and think it ranks next to 

rownell’s Beauty, being very produc- 

tive and of excellent quality; it sells 
well where its — are known. 

Rose.—Proved to be a heavy 





ties. 

Now, in conclusion, I will say to 
Henry Hollrak, of St. Charles, Mo., and 
others, that all the Beauty of Hebron I 
have on hand for Sale are spoken for, 
but refer them to D. M. Ferry & Co. for 
reliable seed. C. T. STOOKEY. 

Freeburg, Il. 

ReMARKs.—Last fall Mr. Stookey 
sent us a barrel of potatoes of the above 
varieties. A finer lot of potatoes we 
never saw, and potatoes of better qual- 





send by postal card his name and post-| ity we never tasted. We had the barrel 


| carefully put down cellar, intending to 
iplant the most of them the coming 
|Spring; but the women folks got to 
using them, finding them so much bet- 
ter than any others, that, to our sur- 
prise, we learned afew days ago the bar- 
rel was empty. Will Mr. Stookey 


~|please tell our readers how he raises 


potatées under straw—first, how he 
plants when he covers with straw ; how 
thick the straw is applied; whether the 
potatoes ripen earlier or later when un- 
der straw, or planted and cultivated 
without the straw; the difference, if 
any, in the yield? Give all the advan- 
tages of raising under straw. 





© <r 
How Northern Men are Treated in 
Missouri. 


Epritror RuRAL Wortzp: In the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat of last week I 


read a letter, “Why Immigrants Will not 
Come to Missouri,” taken from the Rvu- 
RAL WORLD and written by Mr. Jacob 
Funck, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Before expressing my opinion con- 
cerning the subject, I desire to state for 
the benefit of those who are not aware 
of it, that, notwithstanding her alleged 
proscription of northern people, the 
United States census showed that Mis- 





only as my experience has shown to be*#0uri had increasedsince 1870 in wealth 


and population more than any other 
western state lying east of the Missouri 
river—a fact that ought to have some 
weight in opposition to the statement 
made by Mr. F. 

I am aware that a great many north- 
ern people are under the impression 
that they cannot live here and enjoy po- 
litical freedom ; and the impression does 
not exist among republicans alone, but 
among the northern democrats, who 
during the war fought for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. They imagine that 
any person, regardless of party, from 
the north is looked upon with suspicion 
simply beeause he hails from that di- 
rection. That such is the case is not so 
astonishing when we take into consid- 
eration the course pursued by some of 
the prominent newspapers of the state. 
It would be something new under the’ 
sun for one of these journals, after pub- 
lishing a “Southern Horror,” to make a 
correction, even after they know the 
facts in the case demand it. 

Interested friends a few years ago ad- 
vised me to steer clear of Missouri. 
“You are a northerner,” they said, “and 
you will have a cool reception.” Icame, 
10Wever, and since then have lived in 
different parts of the state, have trav- 
eled over, and, to a considerable extent, 
become acquainted with 74 of the 114 
counties in it. 

If there have been cases of “freeze 
out,” or persons §*compelled to leave 
in disgust,” on account of their politics, 
I have never met with nor heard of 
them. 

While speaking of political freedom, 
I would respectfully call the attention 
of Mr. F. to the fact that there was a 
period in the history of our country 
when good citizéns in many of the 
northern states were insulted and, in 
many instances, injured in person or 
property, for expressing an opinion con- 
trary to that of their political oppo- 
nents. 

Had a Union soldier been knocked 
down at a Missouri election for darin 
to vote the republican ticket, it woul 
be hard to tell what the result would 
have been. Notwithstanding, one who 
had sacrificed an arm in defense of the 
Union, was, in a northern state, ruth- 
lessly knocked down because he dared 
to vote for Gen. McClellan. But refer- 
ence to that unhappy event (the late 
war) should cease, and [know of no sec- 
tion wherein the people are more anx- 
ious for it to cease than are the good 
poopie of Missouri. ( 

r. F. admits that a large portion of 
our ee are opposed to such treat- 
ment. Iam inclined to think that if he 
were to live among us for a year or s0 
he would be astonished to find how large 
that portion is. He may take it by 
neighborhoods throughout the state, and 
where he finds one man disposed to 
slight him for his being a northern man 
‘or a republican, he will find a dozen 
around him who consider it a sacred 
right; dearly purchased a century “ago, 
for every man to think and vote as he 
wishes, and will treat him accordingly. 
Such, at least, has been my experience. 
A gentleman who moved from Illinois 
to southern Missouri about a year ago, 
recently remarked to me how agreeably 


surprised he was to find the people so 








cropper; tubers large, of fair quality, different from what they had been rep- 
and a splendid keeper; but will not sell | resented. 
80 Well as some of the other late varie-; though I had moved into a neighbor- 


“Why,” said he, “I feel as 


hood of old acquaintances.” The gen- 
tleman referred to is a staunch republi- 
can, 

In conclusion, I would say to those 
who arecontemplating a change, Come 
to Missouri, the state destined to be the 
greatest in the Union! 

There is room for twice the number 
we have and then not be crowded. 
It matters not whether you are .a capi- 
talist or farmer, a manufacturer or 
stock-breeder, there is room and in- 
ducements for all. Bring with you, if 
you can, good stock, particularly sheep 
and cattle, and,no matter what your 
political views are or where you come 
from, the right hand of fellowship will 
be extended. 

Come! And when you get here, sub- 
scribe for and read the RURAL WORLD, 
the farmer’s beacon light, and if, after 
using a little energy and good manage- 
ment, you are not prosperous, and, last 
but not least, convinced that this much 
talked proscription is all a myth, you 
will surprise J.J. KINTzZ. 

Van Buren, Carter Co., Mo., Feb. 3d, 


Clover Seed---Will It Pay to Cut and 
Save the Second Crop for Seed? 

Eprtror Ruran Wor.p: I have been a sub- 
soriber to your paper for along time. My 
name is on your subscription list for the 
Valley Farmer in 1856, and with the excep- 
tion of a short time during the war, I have 
taken your paper ever since. I have tried to 
write a number of times but failed, fearing 
my letter would go to the waste-basket. If 
this goes there, it is not my fault. Idoas 
well as I can. 

I have read many good articles in the Ru- 
RAL Woxtp on the benefits of raising clover, 
both for hay and to enrich the ground, all of 
which I agree with. ButI have failed to see 
any statement if it would pay to thresh 
clover seed in Missouri. Some years ago, 
we all recollect very well, clover seed sold 
from $10 to $12 per bushel. This made me 
and some of my neighbors think a little 
about threshing our own seed, instead of 
sending our money to other places. In 1877 
I and two of my neighbors, bought the Bird- 
sell clover separator. That season we had 
very little to thresh besides our own. We 
got in all 135 bushels, average per acre 244 
bushels; biggest yield per acre 344 bushels. 
In 1878 we threshed 250 bushels, average 
per acre 234 bushels. In 1879 we threshed 
350 bushels, average about same as 1878. 
This season we threshed 620 bushels, aver- 
age per acre 314 bushels. On the 11th of 
December we threshed and cleaned in good 
marketable condition for John Reinwalt, 
who lives about one mile north of Weldon 
Spring, 13 bushels and 37 pounds off of two 
acres and 14 square yards of land. The 
first crop of this same piece of land, turned 
off ten good loads of hay. This is no puff, 
but plain fact. I think this a good argu 
ment in favor of clover, and it is not beat in 
St. Charles county. Others who can beat it, I 
would like to hear from them. 

Now, brother farmers, don’t all pitch in 
heels over head with the expectation of rais- 
ing nearly seven bushels of clover seed per 
acre. This is an extraordinary yield. But I 
can assure you, if youshave a fair stand of 
clover and m it right and carefully, 
that it will turn out from three to four bush- 
els per acre. That is what it turned out 
with us when good care was taken in gather- 
ing and stacking. Wm. PFare. 

St. Charles county, Mo. 

P.S.—If this meets with favor, I will give 
my experience on seeding and handling the 
second crop for seed. W. P. 

Remarxs.—Please do so and oblige.—Eb. 
R. W 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cou. Couman: The premium clock came 
to hand all right, runs right, keeps accurate 
time, and isa daisy. Am getting you up 
another club. T. R. Bers. 

Howard county, Mo. 

Will some of the readers of the Rurau 
Wortp give the best mode of keeping hams 
and bacon after they have been smoked 
during the hot summer months ? 

J. M. SomRorver. 

Cou. Corman: The premium clock came 
to hand in good order, and is running right 
along, keeping good time. I think it a very 
nice present, for which accept thanks. 

Bond Co., Ills., Feb. 8. Davrp Cassatt. 

Will some of the Rurat Wortp readers 
give me their experience in raising sorgo 
cane for fodder purposes? It seems to me 
it ought to be a profitable forage crop or to 
fill the place of hay. Who has tried it ? 

Brownsville, Tenn. I. Bs 

Cou. Corman: Winter wheat looks well, as 
we have had a good deal of snow to cover it. 
This is the country for stock. Our sheep 
men have met with but little loss so far, and 
have given but little feed. G. W. Wads- 
worth shipped 500 fat sheep the 3d instant, 
to Chicago. 8. Z. D. 

Pawnee county, Kansas. 

Eprron Rurat Worip: Peaches, black- 
berries and raspberries are all killed. 

It is most fearfully dry. Many wells in 
Lawrence and through the county are dried 
up. We have not had three inches of snow 
all winter. Corn selling in Lawrence at 30 
cents a bushel ; prairie hay, $7 to $9 per ton. 


Lawrence, Kas. F. Surrs. 





best way of using lime 


corn, whether in the hill, how much should 
be used to insure a crop on thin, clay 
land—say the is laid off 3 feet each 


way, one stalk to the hill? An answer to 

this line of questions will be thankfully re- 

ceived by those who use lime in any country. 
White Co., Ark. , W. F. Dunoan. 


Will some one give a recipe for making 
home-made cheese? Also, will the gentle- 
man who has the Orange watermelon seeds 
please give his address again? I think I 
saw it in the Rurau,{but can’t find it in back 
numbers. M. H. Jones. 

Chester, Ill., Feb. 14th, 1881. 


Cox. Cotman: Old settlers here say that 
they never knew as heavy sleet to fall in this 
country as fell Saturday and Sunday last. 
Peach and apple trees and other fruit and 
forest trees are badly damaged. 

Wheat looks well of the early sowing. 
Stock of all kinds are bringing high prices. 
Yours, &e., J. L. Leave. 
Platte Co., Mo., Feb. 8th, 1881. 


Eprror Rurat Wortp: Will some of your 
readers tell me when is the best time to sow 
millet ? Is it best to cut it before the seed is 
ripe or not? How long after it is sown be- 
fore it gets ripe? Which is the best, Ger- 
man or Pearl millet ? 

If James Lichtenberger will write to me I 
think I can sell him one of the best stump 
and grub pullers in use. Horace Rxopss. 
Medora, Illinois. 

Cox. Cotman: It is with pleasure I ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the premium clock, 
which arrived in excellent condition, and has 
proven so far to be an excellent time-keeper. 
It made an even start with the New Yesr 
and has kept even pace with Father Time. 
It is a nice ornament for any room, and one 
will be amply repaid for the little spent in 
obtaining it. Success to the Ruratn Wortp 
and its many readers. P. E. RaTexin. 
Callaway Co., Mo. 


Che sbaccs Plant. 


The Tobacco Market. 
Mr. Crouch, of the Peper Tobacco Ware- 
house Co., speaks of the operations of the 
past week as follows : 


Of the offe:ings 37 bhhs were new; dark 
lugs sold at $4.40 to #3.70: common dark 
leaf (soft) $4.30 to $1.60, | tirley lugs were in 
light request, and brought a range of $3.60 
to $4.50, which was refused. The few Hhds 
of Burley leaf which showed color broyght 
full value, as per quality. No good to fine 
has yet been offered, which sorts are in de- 
mand, and will sell well from this time on. 

During the week we have had a fine sea- 
son for handling, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that receipts will be materially ‘n 
creased, and that some of the finer grades of 
Burley leaf will appear during the coming 
week, which will enable us to furnish quota- 
tions on these sorts. 

The season is now growing late, and we 
advise the prizing in order somewhat 
less public than during mid-winter, as we 
think, from this on, manufacturing grades 
should be put up in keeping condition, with- 
out being extremely dry, unless you desire to 
ship and sell upon arrival. 

In old dark grades there were no transac- 
tions, except in lugs, though we hear of in- 
quiriesfor dry leaf. But buyers’ views are 
low down, notwithstanding quite a decline in 
ocean freights was quoted us from New York 
on the 5th inst. London and Liverpool 
steamers, 25 shillings per hhd. Respect- 
fully, J. N. Croveon, Manager. 

Advices just received from the interior 
of our State announce the heaviest snows 
of the season—twelve inches and still rag- 
ing. 
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The following current resolution has just 
been passed by the Missouri legislature : 

Whereas the growing of tobacco, one of 
the great staples of the state of Missouri, is 
seriously hindered by a tax imposed upon its 
sale by the present revenue laws of the 
United States ; and, 

Wheras it is to the interest of the people 
of the state of Missouri, that the production 
of tobacco, like the production of wheat and 
corn, should have the privilege, of disposing 
of the same as he pleases ; therefore be it re- 
solved by the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring therein ; 

First—That the revenue law regulating the 
sale of leaf tobacco is unjust to the tobacco 
growers of the state at large. 

Second—That our senators and representa- 
tives in Congressbe instructed to use every 
exertion to repeal so much of said revenue 
law as prevents the producer of tobacco fron 
selling or giving away the same in quanti- 
ties as he muy see fit. 


——_. 





Toxsacco Breps.—The importance of pro- 
tecting plants beds says, the Farmer’s Home 
Journal from the ravages of the fleas-bug 
becomes more and more apparent every year. 
All other remedies for this pest have proved 
unsatisfactory, and as canvasing has not 
only the effect of protecting against the bug 
but also of bringing on the olants earliér in a 
late spring, it seems to be the best thing that 
can be done. 

It is some trouble to protect a bed in this 
way. First, ittakes a number of boards and 
a bolt or soof cotton. The boards should be 
about a foot wide, and set upon edge around 
the outside ofthe bed, be closely fitted 
where they come together. They must be 
pressed down into the earth so there are no 
openings at the bottom. Then the cotton 
must be tacked across the short way, and sup- 
ported by cross pieces or tacks driven in the 
bed, leaving just the heightof the boards 
above the ground. It will not be 
chp! abet ered the i ee 
well grown and out of danger. mi 
taken off on cloudy or partly cloudy days and 





to prevent the 
Slants Shen they ave tonder, as they will be 
when grown under canvas, 
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he Grange. 


[The Rura. World welcomes to the Grange 

communications from Missouri 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Brief notes of what 

88 going on in the order, or any matters per 
tatning to st will be cheerfully published.] 


What a Grange Store Did in 1880. 

Eprror Ruratu Wortp: | herewith send 

a a statement of business done at our co- 
Operative store at Burton, Howard Co., Mo., 
from Jan. 1, 1880, to Jan. 1, 1881. 

We failed to retain Bro. R. G. Duncan as 
business manager, who has been employed in 
that capacity for the past five years, and have 
employed Bro. A. P. Spotts and John O. 
Winn as businéss managers, and Samuel 
Grigsby as assistant clerk for the remarkably 
low price of $95 per month. 

The board of directors proceeded to take 
invoice and make annual settlement for the 


past twelve months, which showing is as fol- 

WS : 

Net amount of goods, chattels, cash, cheeks 
and other assets on hand Jan. 1, 1881, $38,- 
878.57. Expenses, viz: clerks’ hire, insur- 
ance, taxes, etc., for twelve months, $2,642.02. 
Total, $11,520.59. 

Capital stock invested, $6,090; expenses for 
twelve months, $2,642.02 ; interest on capi- 
tal stock, $609 ; rent of house, $120. Total, 
$9,461.02. ; 
fe Amount for dividends to members, $2,059. 
57. Amount on which is to be declared a 
dividend, $22,094.10. Dividend declared, 
9.321 per cent. 

Amount of goods purchased during the 
year, $38,678.43. Amount sold during the 
year, $41,099.41. 

Discount on cash purchases, $1,206.81. 
Cost of freight, boxes, etc., $907.84. Sales of 
boxes, etc., $75.60. Net cost of freight and 
boxes, $832.24. Net gain of discount on pur- 
chases over cost of freight, boxes, etc., $374. 
57. 

Amount of produce shipped to Wm. M. 
Price & Co., $2,521.70. Amount of produce 
shipped to other points, $841.89. Total ship- 
ments, $3,363.59. 

Amount of wool handled in 1880, 6,736 
pounds, Amount of bacon handled in 1880, 
15,045 pounds. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the board of. directors: 

Resolved, That the board of directors rec- 
ognize and highly appreciate the business 
capacity and fidelity of our present business 
manager, Bro. KR. G. Duncan, and that in ac- 
cepting the business of this enterprise, as 
turned over to us by him, we give our busi- 
ness manager an honorable discharge. 

Any information called for will be fur- 
nished with pleasure to the Rurat Wortp. 

W. A. GREEN, 
Secretary of Board. 


+~-éit>+~+ 


Petition to the Legislature. 

Cou. Commun: At a regular meeting of 
Gilroy Grange, No. 236, the following me- 
morial was adopted with a request that you 
publish the same in the Rurat Wortp. 

L. M. Cornry, Sec. 


To the Honorable Legislative Body of the 

State of Missouri: 

We, the undersigned farming tax-payers 
of Missouri, would demand of your honor- 
able body that whereas we are very unjustly 
taxed in this particular, viz: that we are 
taxed for everything that we have, even 
our bread and meat, and all of our imple- 
ments of trade; whilst mechanics, lawyers, 
doctors, and all other professional men are 
not, taxed on their libraries and implements 
of trade, we would therefore demand of 
you, that you pass a law that they be taxed, 
or allow the farmer his implements of trade 
also to go untaxed. 

Farthrmore, that each and every assessor 
of each county be required in assessing ev- 
ery person or persons, after assessing every 
and all property given in by said persons or 
persons, to deduct all of his or her indebted- 
ness, and assess only such as he or she may 
own. Also that every assessor be furnished 
with a seal from his county, and require ev- 
ery person or persons to produce all notes, 

















Cotnty Grange Meeting. 


son Grange on the dthof February, 1881. 
The cold, raw wind and drizzling rain 
seemed to make it impossible that 
enough could be present to organize; 
but the perseverance and thorough- 
going energy of many of our live Bates 
county grangers of both sexes brought 
together a considerable number from 
all parts of the county. > 
The exercjses began in the usual 
form, with Worthy Master Haynes in 
thechair. An address of welcome was 


read by 8. C. Sturtevant and responded 
to by Bro. D. N. Thompson, lecturer of 
the county grange. 

After some business of minor impor- 

tance a recess was had fordinner. Then 
was made clearly manifest the fact that 
one most attractive feature of our order 
is its sociability. While the company 
were partaking of the choice repast 
Ease by the sisters of Hudson 
irange, the contiued flow of cheerful 
conversation, the sallies of wit and 
peals of laughter evinced that the 
minds of the company were as highly 
entertained as their palates; and to 
this mental feast all felt a pleasure in 
contributing. 

The meeting being again called to or- 
der, remarks were made by different 
members, and the subject of holding 
“open farmers’ meetings” was discussed. 
The sentiment seemed to be general 
that such meetings should be encour- 
aged. The lecturer explained the sig- 
nification of the regalia and signs of the 
order, and the meeting closed to con- 
vene with Pleasant Gap Grange on the 


| go, in advance of them all—for the rea- 
Bates County Grange met with Hud- Son that it deals directly with what of a wide range of thought; such as better 
: | concerns or may be made to concern the. and different methods of cultivation ; fertil- 


continued proqperity of the farmer. 
The failure in this respect arises not 
from any intrinsic defect in the grange 
organization, but in the tenacity with 
which farmers adhere to their early 
practices and teachings, and to the 
want of skill in discussing mooted 
questions. It is, in fact, part of the 
grange work to obviate these diffi- 
culties, 

Our observations during the term of 
our official duties induce us to believe 
that a prolific source of the want of 
interest on the part of subordinate 
sranges is the indebtedness arising 
rom the building of grange halls, with- 
out sufficient capital subscribed, and of 
the failure of grange stores. Pay day 
comes—subscriptions are unpaid, or 
expenses and liabilities are greater than 
were anticipated. Those who have paid 
believe they have done all that ought to 
be asked of them—the remainder are 
unable to contribute, or begin to draw 
unjust comparisons as to the ratio of 
subscriptions. Much of the time is 
employed in discussing the situation. 
One by one the members cease. to at- 
tend; the neighborhood soon learn of 
the embarrassment and all interest in 
the grange work is destroyed, and too 
frequently the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage or collection of the unsettled 
amount is the signal for dissolution. 
The next and great cause for a decline 
of interest is the absence of legitimate 
grange work. The discussion of ques- 
tions relating to the farm, orchard, 
dairy, and household, and the giving as 
well as receivmg knowledge is always 
attended with pleasure and __ profit, 


first Sat 


urday of March, 1881. 
C..I. ROBORDs. 
Secretary of Hudson Grange. 





Ohio State Lecturer’s Report. 

The following is the report of the 
Lecturer of the Ohio State Grange, read 
at the recent session in Columbus: 

Worthy Master and Patrons: In 
closing up the work assigned to me by 
the State Grange, I have to report that 
during the year I have addressed about 
twenty public audiences and as many 
private grange meetings. It has been 
my constant aim to impress upon the 
latter, two facts connected with the 
prosperity of the order: First, the im- 
portance of a due observance of the 
ritual of the grange, based on the fact 
that the lessons inculeated cannot be 
safely ignored, and that the active 
grange is always characterized by its 
regularity and proficiency in this re- 
spect; and, second, the importance of 
reading newspapers published in the 
interest of the order—for the reason 
that general intelligence and commu- 
nity of thought constitute both a bond 
of union and an element of power. 
The reading grange is prosperous, and 


( 


count of these pre-arranged discussions. 
On the other hand, as arule, the in- 
cidental business, or rather the work 


business, 
with in a few minutes—and in the ab- 
sence of work assigned in advance— 
failure must be the inevitable result. A 
duty is here assigned to the lecturer of 
the sub-grange which is not generally 
accepted. 
line of his office to prepare in adVance 
what shall be the work of those work- 
ing under him. 
duty is assigned to several workmen, so 
in the grange to each one should be 
given his part in the work. 
may be replied that in 

majority of granges the fewest number 
of members have trained themselves to 


discussion consexuently fails, and falls 
on a few. 
should prefer that the members be ap- 


and the grange which systematically 
follows out the discussion of questions 
of popular interest, whether connected 
with agriculture or not, is sure to make 
alive grange. The incidental business 
which comes up in the grange need not 
be intercepted or thrust aside on ac- 


which grows out of the order of the 
is commonly gone through 


It falls directly within the 
As on the farm special 


To this it 
the great 


liscuss orally any question; and the 


In cases of this kind we 


he read 


t 

takes an active interest 
which concern the commen good. 

In the various counties in which it 
has been my pleasure to lecture we be- 
lieve the outlook to be cheering—cer- 
tainly more so than that of the pre- 
vious year. 
with the more assurance, having spent 
some days in a number of counties with 


ing Patron, without exception, 
in matters 


We make this statement 


a chance to note their condition, still it 
will be admitted that while there are|! 
indications of a renewed and increasing | } 
interest in many subordinate granges, 
there are also in every county one or 
more granges ekeing out 
ence,and others which have little more 
than aname tolive. The only thing 
that keeps them in existence at all is a }‘ 
zeal on the part of a few who appreci- 
ate the value of the grange to them 
personally and its importance to the 
community in which they live. Un- 
fortunately this classof granges rarely 
or never seek the services of a lecturer. 
There is not zeal enough or vitality 
enough to encourage a public meeting 
within a reasonable distance, and con- 


for an essay on elementary agriculture 
by the lecturer or three members of the 
a bare exist-|srange, 
the members. 
cases was that the work was not gener- 


been made in many quarters touching 
the advantages to be derived from the 
plan proposed, and as to the advisability 
of their continuance. The answer has 
invariably been where the topical plan 
has been followed, that the results are 


fied form. 


pointed in advance to present their 
views touching the matter before the 
grange, and the members then prepare 
such questions for answer as the topic 
may suggest, it being understood that 
what is advanced by either party may 
be subject to dispute. 

Two years ago your State lecturer 
issued a series of questions relating to 
the growing of corn, and suggested a 
plan which tended to secure the active 
varticipatisn of all. One-year ago the 
lan was modified by suggesting topics 


and sub-topics for review by 
The difficulty in both 
ally adopted and adhered to. Inquiry has 


rofitable and satisfactory, and should 
e continued in the same or in a modi- 
A live and earnest grange 


either as 


sequently it is difticult to bring them 
individual Patrons or as a 


grange in sympathy with the work. 


work running through a 





bonds, deeds of trust or chattle mortgage 
held or owned by them, and the said asses- 
sor be required to place the seal of his coun- 
ty on them ; and every such note, bond, deed 
of trust or chattle mortgage not having said 
seal upon it, shall be null and void, and 
shall not be collected under any circum- 
— whatever. 
hereas, You as legislators having been 

elected by the tax-payers of the State af Mis- 
souri to represent us in the legislative halls, 
and you promised by accepting said position 
that you would be at our service, we demand 
of you therefore that you comply with our 
request in this particular. 

Geo. F. Masor, 

Epwarp Soiz, + Com. 

Jas. H. STEELE. 


The Future Farmer. 

_ The demand for agricultural information 
1s constantly increasing. The farmer of to- 
day is far ahead of the last generation in 
everything that insures success and promotes 
happiness, yet only the first lessson has been 
learned—and the future is before us with all 
its undiscovered wealth of information and 
its resulting prosperity. We have only to 
toil and study, read and experiment, reflect 
and invent to wring from the bosom of the 
earth new treasures and greater abundance of 
the old. These will add to the wealth pros- 
perity and happiness of the whole world, and 
place us in our proper position in the social 
scale, 


- The time is not far distant—it iseven now 
close at hand—when an ignorant farmer will 
be a rareavis. We will be so far behind the 
times that he will lose cast among his fellows 
—he will be a black sheep in the flock and 
will gradually degenerate to a condition of 
serfdom. 


The agriculturist is now rapidly coming to 
the front and, taking rank with the intelli- 
and ed of other profession. He 
will soon be—yes even now—a power in the 
land. He holds the balance of political pow- 
er, and the republic will rejoice when his 
rights are asserted. The clod-hopper of the 
past has become the honored and 
citizens of to-day. The future if rightly im- 





' proved, will bring nothing but continued 


prospriety and happiness. The farmers’ du- 
ties are well defined—he has only to perse- 
vere in the attainment of that special Know!- 
ot penne his a requires, and his 

social, political and pecuniary prosper- 
ity is assured.—Williamette Farmer. 


The grange has made the farmer a think- 
er; it has made him a man, demanding his 





an honored place men and is fast} crue by reason of membership. 
securing Lim just rights. Yes, te grange! ly considered, the grange ought to be 
has a grand influence. considered, so far as beneficial iriterests 


;}interest in any subordinate 


3; ive poss. either in a ‘show 
e 


To make the order an intelligent and 
efficient power, which shall have for its 
object a higher purpose than to save 
the profits paid to shopkeepers, or to 
discuss questions only tor the sake of 


Experience proves that this 
unity will not come of itself. The 
whale tendency of farm life has hither- 
to been to ignore community of interest. 
To a large extent there has been a dis- 
position to disregard the amenities of 
social intercourse as well as to question 
the utility of a knowledge derived from 
newspapers and books. We may not 
therefore be surprised that the rural 
districts should be made a fruitful 


work. 


the question was so often asked as to 
the rewards of thefarm. The grange 
has at least accomplished this much: 
It has shown the farmer the need and 
advantages of mutual culture and 
general knowledge. As little as he}’ 
may appreciate the fact, it is neverthe-|! 
less true that the farmer cannot afford 
to let the grange be a failure. The 
aims and purposes of the order underlie 
the prosperity of agriculture. Without 
the aid of co-operation directed to- 
wards laudable objects. the contest be- 
comes unequal and the farmer in the 
future as in the past, in our own coun- 
try, as in the older settled portions of 
the world, becomes the laboring drudge, 
without the stimulus of co-operation 
which the grange or some other na- 
tional body may give, this is the in- 
evitable tendency from which there is 
no escape. We say, therefore, the 
farmer cannot afford to let the organi- 
zation _— away. It is admitted that a 
general and remote good which does 
not bring to the actor immediate or 
personal reward, has little or no influ- 
ence to move the mass of men. “Suf- 
ficient to the day is the evil thereof.” 
and let the future take care of itself, 
is made the answer to every argument. 
If this be true, it shows the importance 
of thorough organization, and there 
ought to be no such thing as a dormant 
or dead grange. But that they do exist 
is undeniably true, and the chances are 
that others will add to the number. 
How this may be obviated is a problem 
entitled to consideration. 

It is not our purpose to trench on the 
province of the worthy master or over- 
seer, but it may not be out of place to 
make some inquiry into the causes of 
granges. 
Other organizations have their attract- 
ritual or 


in the pecuniary benefits that may ac- 
Right. 





may beno disadvantge to themost thriv- 
ing grange, it may be made of salutary 
benefit to the grangeJwhich may die for 
the want of something to do. 


talk, it is necessary there shall be a a may be added, that as time runs, 


: i se and | & “ i 
general unity of interest, purpo discussion of questions on the part of 


members is a necessary result of the 
grange work. 
further details, we have sufficientl 
dicated our views of the causes which 
operate to create a dormant or inefficient 
grange. 
cause suggests the remedy. The whole 
may be summed up in a single sentence, 
that it is a faithful observance of the 
work and pur f 
field of action for the sharper, and that|influence of the public speaker brought 
in contact with the subordinate granges, 
to offer the suggestions and methods 
learned from our enlarged experience 
and to answer a bearing upon 
the work, toge 
visits of the grange publications, bring- 


sections of the country, indicates to our 
judgment the true solution of the 
problem, how to make the living grange 
awake to the demands of the hour. 


linquent members? 


lute necessity of a national agricultural or- 
ganization ; its usefulness and advantages, 
the work already accomplished ; the hopes of 
the future. Their influence is exerted against 
themselves as long as they withhold their 
membership. 


subordinate granges, aud to the order in gen- 
eral. 


effort for the same objects. It requires co- 
operation to sustain our subordinate granges 
and to make our meetings interesting and 
profitable. 
supplies, and how to dispose of products to 
the best advantage. Co-operation correctly 
understood and properly applied will enable 
farmers, throughout organization, to remove 
every evil of which they now complain, and 
divide the burdens and blessings of govern- 
ment apon the principle of exact justice to 
all men. 


ers, not members, to unite with our order? 


poses should be made known to all men ; the 


does not require any assistance in this 
way; for the present interest provides 
for the future; and while a pre-arranged 
year’s time 


0 all of 
he facility for the examination and 


Without entering into 
in- 


If our estimate be true, the 


ses of the order. The 


her with the weekly 


ng together in harmony the diverse 


Subjects for Discussion. 
Question 3.—How can we reclaim our de- 





Suggestions.—Illustrate clearly the abso- 


Question 4.—Co-operation applicable to 


Suggestions.—Concurrent action, united 


How to cu-operate to receive our 


Question 5.—How can we induce farm- 
Suggestions.—Our true objects and pur- 


necessity of thorough organization and 
united action be brought to the attention 
of every farmer. Missionary work of all 
individual members should be made useful. 
Question 6.—How can we increase the 
products ‘of uur farms and not increase 
the expenditures? Or, how can we make 





| Suggestions.—This question is susceptible 


izers and their applications ; mixed husband- 
ry,, 8ystematizing of labor, nearness of mar- 
ket, locality and climate, condition of soil, 
etc. All these claim a reasonable share of 
thought in considering the svbject under 
consideration. 


- ——s 
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Grange Notes, 
Workers are usually better officers than 
mere talkers. 


Put little faith in those members who come 
to the grange only about election time.— 
Grange Visitor. 

Slowly but surely farmers are coming to 
the front. Let usbe true to ourselves and 
to the principles which we profess and all 
will be well. 


Every relief from the grasping greed of 
corporations that has come tothe people at 
large has come through the influence and 
action of the grange. 


The “Granger Element” capture Nebras- 
ka Legislature and elected Gen. Charles H. 
Van Wyck to the U. 8. Senate. All right. He 
is a man of first-class ability, though he 
is a farmer. 


“While the earth remaineth, seed time and 
harvest shall not fall,” Patrons, apply these 
words in the grange and you have the incent- 
tive to hold fast to the beneficent resnlt, of 
oour cherished Order 


Education and Co-operation, the twins that 
must go hand in hand.in advancing the cause 
of the grange and human progress, are one 
and inseparable. Either alone without the 
other will never help us to attain the highest 
rank and success in our calling. 


The people of this country in their efforts 
to stay the encroachments of the great rail- 
way corporations have numbers, right, jus- 
tice and the law, even the decisions of the 
Supreme Court on their side. “Thee ourt 
awards it and the law doth give it.” 

A multitude of Grangers suffer, because of 
inefficient officers—good, kind hearied, pleas- 
ant men, perhaps, but with no downright, 
earnest purpose—-and the members continue 
them in office, though the Grange languishes, 
and perhaps is near its final end. Where 
there is one officer that suffer from overwork 
there are a dozen Grangers dying for more 
enegetic, stirring ones. 








Let our grange make such rules as are 
essential, and trim them down in numbers, 
and then live strictly to the letter of them. 
It is just as easy to do so, as the opposite, 
only get in the habit of doing so. But some 
will say, “What is the use of being so partic- 
ular? [tis just as well to let things go.” 
Those who have always been in the habit of 
letting everything go at loose ends, know no 
difference. Try doing things by wholes once, 
and you will soon see advantages gained. 

F. B. Thtuber, of New York, in his excel- 
lent article, closes by saying that the first or 
immediate remdey to check the abuse of 
power by corporations is: “ The creation of 
an intelligent public opinion, through which 
reasonable limits may be placed upon the 
growth and power of corporate life. It is 
time enough to take further steps when this 
has been accomplished. At present, the cor- 
porations are masters of the situation, but 
with an intelligent public opinion thoroughly 
aroused, it is only a question of time when it 
will compel a fair adjustment of the relations 
between the people, and the creatures the 
people have created.” ; 


We quite understand the ambition of men 
engaged in intellectual pursuits to “keep up 
with the world’s thought” 
effort that fills all the professions with cram- 
ed men and leaves them scant of thinkers. 
Bailing the ocean with a dipper is a work for 
those only who do not realize the shortness 
of time and the greatness of the task. There 
is so little ultimate truth in the world; science 
is pulling up her stakes and setting them for- 
ward so frequently; religion herself is chang- 
ing herlines so much on everything save a 
few great facts, that not half so much would 
be lost as the average student now pressed 
and puzzled on all sides would think if he 
should intermit his baffling pursuit of knowl- 
edge for afew years, and go to using what 
wisdom he has. The daily press will keepa 
man from getting musty. A few of ourclass- 
ics—including first the chief classic of all, 
the Bible—will give him food and stimulant 
enough; and nature and his own heart will 
give him tha best of themes and thoughts. 


Asa general rule farmers have but little 
spare time to read. It would be greatly to 
their advantage toread more than they do, 
They should take time to read something on 
all branches of farming in which they are 
engaged. Of course the farmer can blindly 
follow the direction laid down in books and 
papers, but he can lay hold of those general 
principles of agriculture .which good books 
and agricultural papers supply, and so 
modify them as to meet the particular exigen- 
cies of his own case. There isa great deal 
of wisdom embodied in books on farming 
and they should be used as all good things 
are used—with discretion. But the farmer 
who does not read at all, who takes no ag- 
ricultural papers, who knows nothing of the 
outside world, who feels no interest in what 
others are dojng, cannot be called a 
successful farmer. He may perchance 
have cultivated his fields so that they yield 
large crops; but he has not cultivated 
himself, has not made the most of his man- 
hood. 

No organization association, corporation or 
body of any kind, either social or financial, 
religious or secular, ever succeeded or ever 
will succeed, unless its officers, leaders and 
members work, and work continuously in its 
interests. Who ever made anything a success 
without devoting to it true toil, thought and 
money? We must exercise more brain pow- 
er in our efforts for the good of the order. 
More concentration of purpose. Tuen we will 
begin to realize the great power we can 
wield, the immense good we can do, and the’ 
great obligation resting upon us to exert 
that power and to do that g We must 
go to work and utilize our order. While we 
strive to increase, build up and strengthen it, 
at the same time we should use it, make it 
work for us, keep it bright and smooth with 
constant use. Useithow? Useit for any 
and everything good that an organization 
can be used; for social, financial, educa- 
tional, or civic purposes that will benefit or 
interest us. All classes of men have some 
special order, organization or assoclation to 
subserve and promote the special interests of 
their class, and to get its benefits for that sin- 
gle specialty, and expend any amount of 
time, thought, toil and funds needed to suc- 
ceed. Our order thus used and thus treated 
will return a thousand fold for all expended 
upon it. Sustaln it well. use it at home, in 
the m»ighborhood, in the township, in the 
country, in the district, use it, from the mi 
nutest interests and objects of the home and 
family to the greatest schemes of the state. 
In short, let the grange be a shining light in 


But it is this 


when an opposer comes to you with a stale 
story, “the grange is dying out,” you can 
point with pride to your own grange and an- 
swer, “Though all the subordinate granges in 
the land should dissolve, our grange. will 
live.” Six or eight active, earnest, intelli- 


pursuits, can build up and sustain a grenge 
or, tion in any well-settled farming dis- 


LIVE STOCK. 








it.—Farmers’ Friend. 
What Ails Yout 

Is it a disordered liver giving you a yellow 
skin or costive bowels, which have resulted 
in distressing piles or do your kidneys refuse 
to perform their functions? If so, your sys- 
tem will soon be clogged with poisons. Take 
a few doses of Kidney-Wort and you'll feel 
like a new man—nature will throw off every 
impediment and each organ will be ready for 
duty. Druggists sell both the Dry and 





trict in the United States if they will but do| = 


H Mo., breeds and ius for 
high-brea Pe 

ported Napoleon Bonaparte, «bumplion Almack 
trotters, pure Jerseys, Sort torn cattle and 


Vv. P. Block, Aberivn, Pike coun 
sale pure and 


rcheron étall‘ons 2d mares by im- 


Berkshire pigs. Send for ain) orues. 20-tf 





A Few Collie shepherd purr Grom importe 
stock $8; also fi e Perkin ducks 85 pe 
trio; also pure Southdown bucks, $15. Addreg 
MR. LEWIS, care Geo. P. Strong, 305% Oliy 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 1-'2 


| 4 H. ALLEN, Breeder o1 Thoroughbred 
Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep. Berk. 





Liquid.—N. Y. Atlas. 








GENERAL 


DEPARTMENT. 


A.J.CHILD, - - + - - 


The Mishawaka Farm Wagon. 


brated farm wagon. 


EEeneneneenementl 
] 1 G@. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mv., snakes 
PURCHASIN A P the breeding of pure Poland-Chinar « specialty 
as amon ri n stock svthi > 

strictly firstecl . thing but 


AGENT. 


We havethe sole agency for the above cele- 
It is made from thoroughly 
seasoned Indiana timber, elaborately ironed and 
painted, and warranted for durability and easy 


running qualities. We do not hesitate in say ins 
that it is fully equal to, if not the very hest wag- 
oninuse. We offer this wacon, either wide or 
narrow track, with double bed, patent brake and 
spring seat, at the following prices, delivered 
on the cars in St. Louis, Mo.: 


2%-inch Thimble Skein, complete............ S5t 
2-inch bi ” TT 6G a ben 6 
3%-inch sid , : err: 
33¢-inch a F  6COSCFEgdg oe emeeoaae 64 


Send for card giving full description. 


FARMERS, 





shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brahms 
fowls. Allendale Stock Farn O'Fallon, st 
Charles county, Mo. : 


Poland-Chins Pigs 


A SPECIALTY. 





ass animals, registered in A - 
can P. C. Record. Prices low down. idan 
G. W. WHITESINDE, 


41-tf Greenfield Dade Co.. Ma. 





LARGEST AN» FIN EST 


COLLECTION OF 


CLYDESDALE 
DRAFT HORSES 


Ever seen on the American Contincat. 


HAMBLETONIANS, 


And other strains of Trotting H: recs, Holstein 

and Devon Cattle Cataloguessentty« Address 
, POWELL BROS., 

Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 


Also 


51-13 





eV oe 


Pure Berksrires from regis)-red stock, at 


various ugés, on nand aud for saiv us low as by 


any reliavie dealer. Sows saf «ly with pigat 
$25 to $40. B xed apd shipped at St. Louis, 
without extra charge. Address 


CHALMER D. COT.MAN, 
St. Lonia, Mo 





D.M-.MAGIE CO. una SWINE 





son to buy any’ 


Plows, Cultivators, Stalk Cut- 





ters, Reapers and Mowers, 


Hay Rakes, Grain Drills, Corn 












. ICINATORS & re LAN 
If you expect the coming sea- OAD FAMOUS [MAGlEor PO OxF oad BUTLER ca 
SENOTO HEADQUARTERS: gamma a 





Spanish Merino 


SHEEP. 


the community in which it is located, so that | r 


Planters, Cane Mills, Cider 
Mills, Corn Shellers,"Corn and 
Cob Mills, Wagons, or any 
other Farm Implements, 

Send to this agency for cata- 
logue and prices before pur- 


chasing e)sewhere. 


PLOW HARNESS. 


A great many farmers are averse to 
using their good wagon harness to 
plow, cultivate or harrow ground 
with. To meet the demand which 
comes to us every spring for plow har 
ness we have made arrangements for 
the same to be put up as described be- 
low. This is intended for plows, &c., 
only, and not for wagon harness, but, 
by the addition of breast-straps and 
belly-bands, could be used with wag- 
ons, and we have seen many a worse 
one, The harnes will consist of: 


Two 7-8 inch stage bridles. 

One pair lines, 15 feet by 3-4 inch. 
Two duck collars. 

Two pair 2 loop hook hames. 

Two pair 6 1-2 feet chains. 

Two 8-inch leather back-bands with 
hooks. 

Buckle Hame straps. 

They will be furnisded for the sum 
of $8 50. 

If wanted with cotton back bands, 
$8.00. 

If wanted with leather collars and 
leather back-bands, $9.75. 


A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HEEP bitten by dogs, horees cut on barbed 
wire fence. Use = Healing Powder 





Canvassers make from $25 to $80 per week sel) 
irg goods for E.G Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
St., New York. ~— - catalogue and terms 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 
AND UTENSIL STAND. 


AGENTS WANTED (or the 
most convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers. Agents meet with 
greater success than ever. One agent 
made $192 = 5S be another 








in B day. xi 
a8 dere ae te A . its. nd for cironlare to 
nearest address. J. SHEPARD & 
Cinoinnati, O., or St. Louis, 
4-24-lolam 





‘ew Style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
50 GLOBE C4RD CO., Northford, Ct. 


10¢ 


hed Cards, no 2 —_ 











our farm operations more profitable ?. 


gent men and women engaged in agricultural 


50 toxkc 


CO., Northford, 





i. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Co., iii. 


Only 35 miles from 8%. Louis, on tne CHICA- 
GU, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or th 

OCKFOERD, ROCK ISLAND & 8ST. LOU 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesais 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Koad and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 32-59 


CARBOLIC SHEEP DIP. 


This dip kills ticks, lice, aud 11 parasites 
that infect sheep, vrevents scratchin, and great- 
ly improves the quality of the wool. 

One gallonof the Dip properly dilute? with 
water will be snfficient to dip one hundred 
sheep. so that the cost of dipping is a me.e trifle 
and sherp owner: will find that they are amply 
repaid by the improved health of their flock. 

Circulars sent, postpaid, upon supplication, 
giving full directions for its use, also certificates 
of prominent sheep growers who have u 
large quantities of the dip, and pronounce it the 
most effective and reliable exterminator of Scab 
and ojher kindred diseases in sheep. 


G. Mallinckrodt & Company, 


13-eow-52 St. Louis, Mo. 


Wool Growers 


Can rely upon immunity from contagious dis- 
eases in their flocks after usine of LA DD’S3 TO- 
BACCO shige wir. Guaranteed «ni mme- 
diate cure for scab acc preventuun o: mrecnon 
by that terror co flock-masters. Guarante 
to more .van repay the cost of appli: ation by in- 
creased wth of wool, Guaranteed to im- 
gee the texture of the fleece instead of injury to 
t, a8 i the result of the use of other compounds. 
Guaranteed to destroy vermin on the animal 
and prevent a return. Guaranteed to be the 
most effective, cheap and safe remedy ever of- 
fered to American wool growers. No flock- 
master should be without it. I hsve the most 
undoubted testimonials corroborative of above. 
Send for circular and address orders to 

9-eow! . M. LADD, 
of N. Main street, St. Lovis, Mo. 














l offer for sale a large 
numberof Light Brahmas 
Partridge °C chins. Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Leg- 
horns, Aylesbury Ducks, 
&c =Egge rut up to go 
safely after March lst. Es- 
tab! shed 1571 Circular 
tree. G.W PLEASANTS 
Wright City, Mo. 5tt 


| Weight of two Ohio Improved 

2 806 CHE~TER WRITE H0GS 
’ | Send for deseription of this famous 
breed, una fowls. State if member 
LBS. | of grange 5-8 








L B SILVER, Cleveland, O. 





aa 





A few pairs or trios of choice Piymouth Rock 
fowls for sale. Address 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Terms and $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hallett & Co., 


rtland, Maine. 


50 varieties French chromo, satin, pear) finished, 
&c., cards, name in gold. 10c, Card Mills, 
Northford, Ct. 


finest chromo, gilt & colored scroll cards ever 
; suld, only 10c, Agts. samples 10c. . A. 
pring. Northiord, Ct. e- 


$65 a week in your own town. 
0 























COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


Report on Vegetables. season, just as the buds were beginning| Fruit Prospects About Belleville, Ill.jon buildings, which, by actual expe- 


Feb. 17 
=———— 
Read before the Missouri Valley Horti-|t0 show the first indications of swelling. g i 1 ems 
cultural Society by LE, Bosley. Last season, to my surprise, three S;| Cot, COLMAN: The prospects are de-|Tience, are found to be rendered rul ie arm er 
THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE. 


fhovticultural. - h durabl 
— Mr. Paustpenr: I shall devinte|fiy,,'t¢e Bore frult—only. two yay ease allows another the diene ox: THE FUEL OF 
Fraited by (eorge Husmann, Professor of somewhat from the resolution which ’ aT al “of 1830 and 1861|,. The National Gazette makes the fol-| c..cat se. Loon Nunsery, on the Olive 

lowing announcement in regard to the /gtreet Road, five miles ee Ny of St. Louis 


) every peculiarity of the original, all of Pui 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, -we = was passed recommending that the] which points directly toa settlement of pol = a rr goa wpcipnr 
communications for this department shou’ mittee write a report upon their|the question as to whether or not it is Surely be a very great one, as the/use of petroleum as fuel: We shall|Court House, har the following offer to 
be addressed to him as above. mistakes in growing vegetables. If I possible to improve our native persim- former was one ot the most abundant soon be able to announce a wonderful) those who want fruit for their families, ev~ 
S. ‘ % mon. Depending upon seedlin gs would for many years. The latter will, from stride in the mechanical appliances for|ery day of the year. The kinds here enu- 
THANKS. should give you mine, it would all be/be a somewhat uncertain business all present indications. b reat q| USing liquid fuel for generating steam | merated have been tried in this section and 
We are gratified to receive so many con-}told ina few words; and that was when |owing to the fact that only a small per failure as the f weve - as great a) in both marine and land boilers. The succeed well: . 
tributions from our friends, and feel much|I went into the business of gardening. |Cent. of the trees so propagated bear as tae former was plentiful. matter is in the hands of practical men, STRAWBERRIES, 
nat hev will continue to| I consider that the worst mistake I ever |{T¥it; but since they can be so easily Peaches are entirely killed, including| who will soon demonstrate that they| Carr. JacK—A free grower and heavy 
encouraged by it. If they will con ag a grafted, coming into bearing so soon,|More or less of the young wood. Ay-|Can make 18 to 30 gallons of crude pe-| producer of berries that will ship a long dis- 
assist us as they have done the past few made, for the reason that I knew but|we can’ work up no reasonable excuse| ples and pears more or less injured troleum, costing from:85 to 30 cents, do| tance. _ $1.00 per 100. 
weeks, we will go on our way rejoicing, and | little about the business then; nor do I}for not having fine persimmons, if we Cherries, sweet and : a ‘| the work of a ton of coal, costing from hn gee ne ggg | Hg 2B 
be conficent of making our department a suc- | now, although I have had eleven years’ | Want them. ; ‘ : : Saree we. See all killed.} $4 to $425, and without dirt or smoke, grower; very productive of the most beau- 
co ‘ & ica. Welexperience. And, after those eleven Last spring I tried grafting the Japan Blackberries considerably huit; may|@nd when, as in the case of a large} tity) berries, of large size and fine flavors 
cess. Send in your notes and queries. I e. » at persimmon (Diospyros kaki) upon our; bring a small crop. Raspberries, with | Steamer carrying from forty to forty-| $1.00 per 100. 
shall always be gird to receive them, com-}long years of weary toil and study, I find|native species, and it proved an entire | the exception of Davidson’s Th less five men in the fire-room, one man in| 8st BODEN No, 8—As eccellent ber- 
t upon them and answer them. Let us|that I am yet in my infancy. success. I now have Japan grafts upon ! Ornless,! each will be abundantly able to keep up | ry of good quality; plant vigorous and pro- 
pace dinstructive. Many heads| The year which has just closed has|?tive stocks that are over three feet at least half gone. Currants and goose-|a uniform pressure of steam at all|ductive. $1.00 per 100. 
make it lively and insrus! ve ; , casi in height. The Japan persimmon is en-| erties uncertain. Strawberries thai|times. Liquid tuel is the intervening|, W1-80N’s ALBaNy—Everywhere  well- 
are certainly better than one. been a very bountiful one, and all the|tipely ‘hardy in tl tton § -. | step betw al and electricity, which | kB0wnasone ef the best market varieties. 
Hort. Eprror. | 5: -.,., sricticn of vegetables haveltheee’ lie Min ee States, and,| were well protected are the only fruit] S'@P Detween coal and electricity, which | 1 o9 per 100. 
—_— different varieties of vegeta ave) though Mr. Miller seems to think other-| all right up to this date, and if not| SJ) im due season, furnish motion for!” gy ,4rpiess—A new variety; berry of the 
GROW NUTS. done well, with the exception of the} wise, I am of the opinion that it would : ’ Ol the world. 
Eprror RurAL Worxtp: We ought} Irish potato and cabbage (late varieties). 


: “ But, until we arrive at 4) largest size and highest quality; plant vigor- 

be hardy in southern Missouri, at least. oti in the bloom by late spring] thorough knowledge of this subject and ous and productive. ob cents per dozen, 

' - "| Mig > ms: "a hs ,| frosts, i ive a fair re d iv rer, liqui a1 will he 3. ; 

to pay more attention to nut growing |The shortage of these crops was owing _ - i ~~ be made more hardy by . will likely give a fair return. -e F yea te power, liquid fuel will have | $3.00 per 100 

han we do, if only for home use, al- .|sratting it upon your natives? But| +Perhaps it is all the better that fruit | @4 its day and generation, wiping out 

be _ adap ave mach waste land that |t® the severe, dry, hot weather during] still, on reflection, I am not sure that|is scarce some seasons. People wil}|the last remnant of barbarism coal. 

T think could be profitably employed in| the latter part of July and August. we have much need of it; that is, if we| know better how to appreciate its value| {He fireman of the future can wear | variety, excellent for market or family pure 
ing nuts for market purposes. We! As the season is now at hand to pro-|8!Ve proper attention to our native spe-| when it is plentiful, especially a certain | PToadcloth in the fire-room,while the coal | poses. $1.00 per dozen. 

| agin agente id finer varieties Of | aure AF Re : roula |S for a few years to come. class who are in the habit of perambu-| P#S8¢r Will have laid down’ his “shovel| | THwack—Berry very firm—one Sutens 

cn grow & wir ge beige =i seeds for,the coming crop, I would] " y¢ you refer to any of our standard| lating the market every day for hours and his hoe” to become memories of | best red varieties for shipping to a distant 

— hoe cine SA agp ms bv so ree like to recommend a few varieties works on botany, you will find them | pricing at ever stand, passing on with the past. This condition of things is yt pel aes vigorous and productive. 

andl have but little to say about it. I|which have given good satisfaction: holding out the idea that Diospyros vir-| the remark: “Well, I will wait a day|"¢@! at hand. EckER— A vigorous, productive, hardy, 

think the nut one of the poorest; still,] Asparagus —Conover's Colossal is un- giniana is the only species of persimmon or two and see if it won’t get cheaper.” red variety, imported from England seven 

they are like:l by many, and are better] gountedly the best growing wild within the United States; | The writer has, however, known them 


i s : years ago by Mr. Ecker. Has borne heavy, 
than none. ‘Che wood is valuable, and but this isa mistake. Last summer Ij to wait just a little too long, even in| correspondent askf the fecretary of the|annual crops without protection ever since. 
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RASPBERRIES. 
TURNER—A very praductive, hardy, red 


ae 
Black Walnut For Posts. 


becoming more so every year; for tim- Beets.—The little Egyptian still holds | found growing, in great abundance, in|abundant seasoris, and at last had to| Elmore (N. Y.) Farmers’ club to interrogate |4 fine family and market variety. $1.50 
ber planting with a View to future |its place at the head of the list for early aoe ts the ~ tives os too Meee au os eal “y a nth lg crappy syne oy Said Mr tenes ninapepray 
Dg om. Pe aed A bee ee ; nown tothe natives as the Mexican] advanced price. I. SANDHERR. | Walnut when set for fence posts. Said Mr. 
eee wanes aig nag Be eS persimmon, and to science as Diospyros J. Bridgman: Many years ago my father set| , Red Dutch—One of the very best. Pro- 
re > . “9 


Belleville, Ill., February, 1881. $1.00 per dozen. 








H é; to the contrary notwith- Cabbage—Early Jersey Wakefield texana. The tree is small, with smooth, small walnut posts for a fence. 
po manasa th aie askem thous it Pennsy!-| Still leads the van for early, while Hen-jwhitish bark, and the leaves are also} Pror. Husmann: Please give me a few| Were made of the small bodies of limbs of 
vania ao school days, read of them |derson’s Early Summer comes in sec-|Small—much smaller than those of the} hints about growing cottonwood from cut 

anit yt ays, Tre 1. When and what length should the | pect them to last much longer than any other| Grape. &c., at $2.00 per dozen. 


: : inc Wau Wowk ond ’ Rages ‘ : other species. The fruit, which is borne| tings. 

| = “y pears eg = aS ond, Tuttle’s Early Drumhead third, in immense quantities, resembles that|cuttings be cut? 2. How early in the spring| timber he could obtain. He was entirely) HOUGHTON SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY— 
. — 1 Dv nf om » thatare thrifty and and D. M. Ferry & Co.’s premium Flat} of the other kind very much, with the|should they be planted? Would not subsoil-| right. Those posts stood a great many years | The best variety for either market or family 

eta eees el ctw coms yenea| Dutch closes up the rank and marches|exception that it is entirely smooth] ing help the growth of the timber for years?| free from rot, small and poor as they were | Purposes. $1.00 per dozen. 

in all probability will soon commence] *”" . , : : 5 Bears ‘ ‘sacl O ; / ad barn : Grape VISES. such as Concord, Hart- 
bearing. Ihave the American chestnut | triumphantly into winter quarters. When ripe (does not wrinkle), and is as| One question about budding peaches. Is it|when set. There can be no question of the| +4 "Ives Martha, Gothe, &c., 25 cents 
ae and bearing finely, and there Cauli flower.—Perhaps the Snowball black as a coal. Its flavor is very|4 safe plan to use buds froma tree that is| durability of walnut wood set in the ground.| ,.)),’ ’ 

g t ~&, in this neighborhood some]; meee : a} pleasant, not quite as sugary as that of|only one year from the bud? Please answer| My father also set butternut posts, which he 

are tre : 5". a is as good as any. the other species, and it possesses but | through the Rurat Wort», and much oblige.| thought would last nearly aslong as walnut Red At han 
thirty years old, growing well and , : : u 8 - ; j Red June, Early Harvest, Red Atsrachan, 

bearing abufdant crops. I have the| Celery——For quality, I would place ;little astringency when green. I often Grorcr R. Wueeter. | posts. In this I think he was mistaken, al-| yaiden’s Blush, Rambo, Jencton, Winesap, 

hard-shell almond in bearing for some|the Golden Dwarf at the head of the|found it growing and fruiting well up| Independence, Kan. though I have no precise knowledge of the} Ben Davis, Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, 
ears; they are about as hardy as seed-}}jst, But perhaps for general market | 7208 the mountains, and therefore} Cottonwood cuttings can be made from the | 4¥*ability of the butternut. Willow Twig, Yellow Bellflower, and many 
ing peaches. This year we have over 4 “ conclude that it might be hardy as far natty a8 Geo enol a pomnl W. A, Armstrong: We all know that red | others, $15.00 per 100. 

two bushels of the nuts. The skin of | PUrPposes, Henderson’s Half Dwarf or|north as St. Louis, at least. If any of |8"°% previous year, made & foot OF) ceder posts will outlast oak or chestnut, that PEACHES. 

the nut has a little bitter taste like the | Crawford’s Half Dwarf would be prefer-| your readers wish to try it, they can get ten inches long, tied in convenient bundles| in fact they are more durable than any other} Amsden’s June, Troth’s Early, Hale’s 

peach, and when this is removed, they able. a few seeds from me by sending address,|and planted in spring as the ground will = can -, = — to me that they — mers, mate aut aahe Conte’. = .— 

ite : . “Tam| Cucumbers—The Improved White|with stamp to pay return postage. procured here in large quantities at mod-|Free an ng, Salway, Ward’s ’ 
are quite as good as the soft-shell. Iam i p to pay Poh I g work well. It would be well to plant them erate cost, and that it vould be good economy | Heath Cling and many other kip ds 20c. each, 


$ is 2 ardy ¢ Spine I believe to be the best for all = : 
ran gk prom iis it. tue pom purposes. cc Pruning Shears for Peach Trees. eo > they are toremain, as the) to use them. I saw last summer cedar hop| $15.00 per 100. eine 
our finest native nut, is hard to trans- a eenret Sow Tae Pur-| Eprror Rurat Wortp: I have a|*00!% of all poplars are very brittle, and will ane seo o oe Lig scone Se Early May, English Morello, Late Duke, 
lant, but grows readily and fast from |Ple 1s the best. large orchard of peach trees (some 4,000) |S"#eF very much from transplanting. But | ‘hey one service thirty years, yet those | Gov. Wood, Elton, Ox Heart, Bisck Tar- 
Pp ' g Pp ( 000) 1 than th h ’ ’ 
seeds planted where the trees are to| _Lettuce.—For outdoor culture, Curled why plant cottonwood at all when you can|POeS were not more than three inches in| rian and other varieties 40c each. 
stand. Lhavesaved such young trees as|Simpson is the best, or Henderson’s that have been planted four years and sionh ice: alin Giniaink dat ani Cink ali diameter, many of them, and were not of the sean 
I found in convenient situations, and|Black-seeded Simpson. have made a vigorous growth. They|®' - J y, ar ‘ best cedar. Rr 4 ous eae 
this year many bore so we had over a}. Watermelons.—For the general mar-|haye never been shortemed in. The|®¥° YU ® much more valuable timber inev-} David Shappee: Fourteen years ago I) large, well grown trees of.#Bartlet, 
bushel—some nearly as largeand as fine| ket, the Mountain Sprout and Mountain |¢___; ag Seis - act (Ory respect? The deeper and better the soil| helped builda fence in Seneca Co. the |e ei Be Anjou py e 
as those from Texas. The shell-bark |Sweet are the best; but for family use, cralt buds have all been killed the past is worked, the better it will be for any kind | P°S*S of red cedar, set fifty years before, as jean we ood d’Angouleme, Clapp’s 
hickory is also a very fine nut; that is,|1 think none can equal the little Phin-| Winter, and I want to cut them well at hake I was told, by Mr. Bartlett, upon whose farm | Favorite Flemish Besuty, Lawrence and 
there are individual trees that bear uu-) "ey: back. Will some of your readers who i : they were standing. They were as good as | other varieties, price 40c each. 
common good nuts. I find nearly every|_ Muskmelons—For family use, the|have shortened in the limbs of a peach| YU can use the buds frem yearling peach | new when I helped upon the fence. . UINCES. APPLE OR ORANGE, 40c. N 
tree bears different nuts, and it is only | Jenny Lind isthe best; forthe gardener, | orchard, give me the best plan to do it ?| trees just as well, if you are sure the variety} A-H. Griffin: If this correspondent will epee Mj Dwast Bn pm ng + ae 
one among many that bears nuts of|the improved Green Nutmeg. Is there any large pruning shears that I) is correct. Be always sure you're right, then | ** a Cane ee eee with rotusion of white bloom, before its 
extra quality. I had at one time on| _Onions.—I prefer the White Globe to/can use instead of a saw? Would a aseadl David Crockett’ re a not live until they rot out. Ihave seen wal- leaves Copedr in spring, but producing a 
my ground a grove of some twenty trees | all other varieties. wagon, with a platform over the box to| 8° 928% Was Vavid “rockett's maxim, and! nut useda great deal both in building and). 124 fruit that is much relished and make 
of the large shell-bark that grows on| Irish Potatoes—There are so many |stand on, under the tree, when the work |i will hold good in this csse. If your trees| fencing, and it is regarded as among the Perfectly hardy. 
low grounds. Among these was one ogee ‘i as mee age know whic ; is going on, ” 4 pone thing to use? I]areright, you can bud from them as soon as |™0st durable kinds, of timber. 
tree having a large kernel, which, on| 18 the best. nd, by experience and | wi e much obliged to arty reader of i i ing. —- 
cracking, would pl invariably come | Observation, that locality and soil have |the RuRAL who will give me the infor- seth aise 0S a oo 
out in two unbroken halves, and of the | more to do with this variety of vegetable | mation. o-—_-++ ; 
finest nee. The -- z — —_ than ne oa > sige 4 St. Louis Co., Mo. The Oleander Poisonous. —— 
it stands now in a well cultivated field,| Sweet potato. ese tacts have been Cd i , j ARM, RS 
where a less valuable tree would not be|fully demonstrated in the growing of| Pror. HusMANN—DEAR Sir: Will Fees oo pose — gree ea Shi ah ee im — Cot 
tolerated. On the bluffs the soft-shell|Sweet potatoes the past season. _ |unslacked or unleached ashes hurt apple Pee a, a es roma lean. Hides, Broom Corn, Seeds, &c., to 
hickory grows, and thereI found one| Tomatoes.—For family use, there is|trees 5 or 5 years old, if applied in quan-|Prove 4 treacherous fondling if not) wM.m PRICE &(0., St. Lonis, Mo. — 26-52| prietor St. Louis Nursery, St. Louis, Mo. 
tree that bears a smooth nut, pointed|none yet which can equal the good, old|tities around the trunks? Please an-|carefully watched. It is one of our : 
at both ends, large meat, thin shell and} Trophy, although there are several other |swer through the RURAL WoRLD. most beautiful window plants when ) WW in Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 
excellent flavor. It is by far the best of | Varieties which are better for the mar- JAS. H, HILLis. : th 3 anee ()\ AG Wi ANG SHED | Best varieties. By mail or express. x9>Send 
that, kind of nut I have found among) ket gardener. Among these x would McFall, Gentry Co., Mo. COV — — Pas — ce bape t | for new price list and essay. J... TES 
undreds of trees on my place, or that | name Early Conquerer and Canada Vic- = : ai _/soms, but In these blossoms death re- e ab lt 
I have ever seen. I tee, A ome of finer|tor for pi. for late, the Acme and }, ” wm — Sanne, & apeeien te saeter sides. A case is recorded of a child CROP 1880. 
shell-barks, but have not seen them. 1/| Improved Smooth Purple. ation—say half a bushel to a tree, scat- having eaten a few flowers and being| Fresh new seed. Prices given and samples r | 
have read’ of shell-bark hickories as| To make this report complete, it|tered over the ground within five feet poisoned by the same. The “Annals of | ™#led pen application. 
large as English walnuts, and shells so; Would be necessary to make a detailed |of the trunk, but is a good manure and|the Peninsular War” state that a num- Plant Seed Company 
thin they could be crushed in the hand. | account of how to plant and grow all of | stimulant.—Hort. Editor ber of French soldiers went out forag- ie. Mo 
Such nuts ought to be carefully propa-' these different varieties of vegetables. ateiealtgelllial tabi ing near Madrid, and returned ladened St. Lowte, Me. 
gated by grafting. No nut will come| But my limited time will not permit of} 7 4. Stegirs, Gallatin, Mo., asks what are| With the fruits of their search. One of are always warranted, bein; exclusively of = 
grow. Best onthe Garae CABLE? o 
Terchant! BECAUSE Li . 
aro planted ll parts gf the won. ne ees 
wet pemme tant hata contuety, Dave brought Buist’s 


true from seed. I am going to graft my doingit. I think it a better way to tl : a os J 
- : ae 8 ; & + : re , + ti : . |the number, witha view of securing 
mine in the spring on some thrifcy|take up one subject at atime and dis- the best ten varieties of peaches for Missouri. celine Wank te ake ces Oe he 
| Seeds to astate of perfection and reliability second to none, 
BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for {881 


young trees. Any one knowing of any cussits merits. One variety of vegetable | We answer: Amsden, Early Rivers, Troth’.| meat, cut a quantity of oleander boughs 
useful information), mailed for 3c. stamp. 


r ductive and profitable. 
The posts White Dutch—One of the best. white 
- varieties. Yields well. $1.00 per dozen. 
walnnt trees, and he assured me I might ex-|yjcloria, Cherry, La Versaillaise, White 


APPLES. 








ing excellent pies, etc. 
Price 40c each. 
oeer Roses: All the choice hardy, Hybrid Per- 
Sheep bitten by dogs. horses cut on barbed tual, Moss and Climbing varieties, all 
Use Stewart’s mong Fee large out door plants, price 40c each, $8.00 
r doz. 
VM Evergresns: Shade Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs, and all other steck usually kept in 
orst class Nurseries. 
Address all orders to C. D. Colman pro- 





wire fence. 
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superior shell-barks will confer a favor | for a subject would be enough, if prop-| Early, Foster, Mountain Rose, Stump the|and having stripped them of the bark, 
by sending me a few specimens and | erly discussed, to occupy all the time of | woria, Ola Mixon, cling, Ward’s Late, free,| used the wood in the meat. The result 
two a ae cions. I believe we canj one meeting. L. E. a . acim. Ceci Diate, ‘Maeh atneaien ’| was that out of twelve who ate of the 
TOW ¢ ‘ Si atier . ' 7 , . J . by “ ~ s m9 y 

4 e Spanish or Sicily filbert. I ommittee Early Richmond, English Morello, May roast seven died, and the rest were 


ave seen them growing in P -| sn ah . é ill. The poisonous princi- 
vania, and am tryteg them, ood sn The Persimmon. - aga = ? — Dehn, a “4 Ero subtlethat its cxhalatiops alone 
succeed with them. As with other na-|BY PROF. J. P. STELLE, MOBILE, ALA. | 7°¥- . neon the poorest sol! you! are sufficient to cause very serious ill- 
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FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladiolus, Lillies, Roses, 
Plants, etc. 


19 pages o 
1 ic 1rrent for Merchants on application, 
Wh dlesaie Price Ir., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan+1-3-feb 2-4 








tive nuts, so with our native filbert. | apni me 
There isa great difference in the nuts | 
rahe on different bushes. I have 
ound some that were as large and fine 
as the Spanish, and ‘could [ find such 
now, would bring them home and grow 
them; but few grow hereabouts now. 
As My rambling days are about over, 
I will not be very likely to find such 
again. Most persons have an idea that 
to plant a nut tree for the fruit is to 
plant for another generation, but I do 
not think so. Trees grow fast and 
commence to bear very soon, if they 
have the chance; that is, are not crowd- 
ed almost to death by other trees grow- 
ing too near. And, then, who knows 
how long we may yet live? When old 
age comes, what pleasure there must be 
in eating of the fruit from trees planted 
in youger days, and to see the pleasure | 
the children about us have in gathering | 
and eating the nuts! When we are| 
gone, those trees will be better and 
more enduring monuments to our mem- 
ory than any of marble or granite. 
E. A. RIE. 


I: find in alate issue of the RURAL 
WORLD an article by Mr. Samuel Mil- 
ler, in which he gives an account of his 
experience in grafting the persimmon, 
and in which he asks for a statement 
from others who have grafted it suc- 
cessfully. Hesays it is a fruit that de- 
serves more attention than it has re- 
ceived up tothis time. That is exactly 
what I think about it, and as I am one 
who has grafted it with entire success, 
I shall take the liberty of complying 
with his request by setting forth how I 
performed the work, and when. 

Of course Mr. Miller refers to our 
common wild persimmon of the Missis- 
sippi valley (Diospyros virginiana), and 
that is the kind with which I have ex- 


years ago I found in Mobile county, Al- 
abama, a persimmon tree bearing the 





Alton, IIL, Jan. 10, 1881. 

We indorse friend Riehl’s article in 
the main, as we also think more nuts 
should be planted. Especially should 
we preserve such nut-bearing trees as 
are already grown, and propagate good 
varieties by grafting on thrifty, young 
trees. We regret to say, however, that 
we must differ from him in regard to 
the English walnut. We are aware 
that it succeds in Pennsylvania, but we 
also know that we have a much harder 
climate to deal with here, and am afraid 
the Instances he quotes in his neighbor- 
hood will be killed again the present 
winter. We know of fifty instances 
around Herman where they have been 
pone and ig yet to hear of the first 
uccess or tree arrived at bearing size. 
tere os experiments date forty 
years back. It will take a lifeti 
gTOW a pecan on the uplands tea 
good. e have grown them for five 
ee and not eet a foot a year 
Fed — to rich, deep bottom lands. 

he sweet, hard-shell almond, however. 
every Onecan grow. It early and 
pine! abundantly, and is as hardy as a 
8 ting peach, and nearly as good as 
the so: ell, which is too tender. 


largest and finest fruit I had ever seen, 
and bringing it to entire ripeness in 
| August; and the following spring I 
| procured cions from itand grafted quite 
a number of young trees that had 
sprung up “volunteer” here and there 
about over my farm. Several methods 
were resorted to, but the common and 
well-known “root grafting” proved the 
greatest success; in truth, I do not 
think a single graft failed that had been 
put in on that plan. Of course I need 
not state that “root grafting” consists 
in sawing off the stock a little below 
the surface of the ground, splitting the 
stumps, inserting the cion and drawing 
up and packing the soil around it. In 
most cases the stocks were much larger 
than the cions, and I inserted two of 
the latter in the usual way, cutting one 
down when growth had been safely es- 


tablished. Some of the stocks grew up- 
on old and large “stools” or “grubs,” and 


yjhence grafting upon them was like 


grafting upon an old tree. The grafts 
set upon stocks of this kind madea 
much morerapid wth than those set 
upon poeneet stocks, on account of the 
fact that they had ye and widely- 
extended roots to force them. Some of 
them made a growth of from four to 
five feet in the first summer. The time 





Hort. Eprror. 


when thegrafts were set was late in the 


————* <P 

Pror. Gro. Husmann: Will you please tell ; 
me through the Rurat if salt can be applied | exists equally 
to advantage to a field of growing strawber- 
ries, in what quantities and how? Also what 
fertilizers are superior to salt. 


R. M. Sourrs. 


We would apply salt now, and sow it broad- 
cast, about four bushels to the acre, so that 
the early spring rains can dissolve it and wash 


Hort. Eprtor. 





is not hardy enough. 


Frienp Husmann: What is your opinion 
of the merits of the different kinds of stocks 
on which to graft, especially the cherry?|the necessity of 
What little experience I have had has settled| Fort Scott & 
my opinion rather decidedly in favor of the| has begun the planting of hundreds o 
During the hardest winter I ever| acres of trees on its * 
experienced, my Morellos came through safe, capitalist has engaged a number of 
while those on other stocks were all frozen. 
We are having a very severe winter here, 
which, I fear, will tell upon our fruit pros- 
perimented most extensively. Three | pects. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 26. 

Boy wert io : way hr ss tps i ill be delivered over to the owner. No| Floral Guide will tell you how 10 get and grow 
paarcnadews © Upon tt ready, and i 8'80| trees less than six feet high will be n 
counted. The Fort Scott railroad has| pages. 6 colored plates, 500 engravings. for 50 
We think the Mahaleb the best stock for all|adopted this plan, one advantage of | %*™* in paper covers. $1 in elegantcloth. In 
purposes, and would not like to live where it} which is that th 
It is the best stock| attended to by experienced men, whose|a colored plate in every number and many fine 

Mi be to make as much of a| engravings. 


O. Morrzr. 


suckers badly, which makes it a nuisance. 


Hort. Eprror. 





answer by mail soon. 





Pror. Husmann: Allow me to ask you a 
few quessions. Is hard wood sawdust good 
for mulching fruit trees and small fruits— 
strawberries excepted? 


W. A. Matuory. 


Hardin, Ray County, Mo. : U 
Sawdust is good mulch to all kinds of chea 9 and ma be applied with a brus 
trees, applied sbout an inch thick, in winter 
or early spring. Best variety of on} to avoid accidents by fire,and not 
standard, Seckel; best variety on tn proach the work with a flame until it ts 
Duchesse d’Angouleme. These are as nearly/dry. An application of petroleum is 
blight proof as you can get. 


Hozr. Eprror. 


If so, how much to lowing: _The ; 
the tree? What kind of pears will do best! in wood is the fermentation and the de- 
here—one kind of dwarf and one of stand-| composition of the sap that 18 within 
ard? My place is on the north line of the|the pores. Wood, pure and by itself, is 
Missouri river, in cultivation four years pro-|not easily destroyed by the ordinary | MR 
tected on the east, west and north by ajagencies of nature, namely, wet and | 

heavy body of timber, opens south on bank of | dry weather, heat and cold, etc. If the 
river, soil black, sandy loam, with stiff sub-|Sap within the pores can either be 
soil, 214 feet below the surface, high and dry, | removed or rendered inactive, the wood 
If not asking too much, please} May be preserved. There are several 
Have been looking} methods of doing this, such as saturat- 
over the orchard to-day, and find them all|ing the wood with mineral salts, creo- 
Some parties say that orchards|Sote, etc. The cheapest, easiest, and 
in this State are badly damaged. I hope not, | therefore the best method seems to be to 
for this is bound to be the first State in this| Charge the wood with crude 
kingdom after a while—taking everything! Pine, for example, is made almost wa- 
into consideration, we are in the lead now. 


in every 


y cultivation. 


ness, and even death, to those who sleep 
for any time under their influence. It 
art of the 
lant, but it is considerably weakened 


illustrated with colored plates, 
free toall who send their address. 
Application may be made to 
179,181,and 133 Main Street, 


Rochester,N.Y. 
or 174 E.Randolph 8t. 
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FORESTRY. 


Gulf railroad compan 


nds. 


shade the ground. At the end of that 
years—the plantations 


e tree enterprise will be 


interest it wi ) 
success of it as possible. 


PETROLEUM TO PRESERVE WOOD. 


The Journal of Forestry has the fol- 
rimary cause of decay 


etroleum. 


ter-proof by saturating it with this sim- 
ple material, and therefore made much 
more lasting. Crude petroleum is ve 


until the wood will soak up no more. 
In the application care should be taken 





especially valuable to much ex 
weeive, as, for example, the Snibetes 


Probably fifty years hence there will 
be abundance of trees in the west. Ag- 
riculturists are rapidly waking up to 
planting them. The 


A Boston 


raisers of forest seedlings in Illinois) For 1881 isan Ele. ant Book of 120 pages, One 
to break and plow a large area in Kan- Colored Flower Plate and 600 Illustrations, with 
sas, and plant no less than 2,720 trees to 
the acre, and cultivate these until they | English or German. If you afterwards order 


Be 
ib @ 





FLORAL GUISE 


descrijnions ot the best flowers and vegetables 
and directions for growing Only 10 cents. In 


seed deduct the 10c. 
Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. The 


them 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 


Ger. an or English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Month y Magazine. 32 pages, 


Price $1 25 a year; five copies for 

$5. Specimen numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial 

copies for 25 cents. 

Address cae Se Rochester, N. Y¥ 
1-4e0w 





arden Manual, 

Siar iievaa oma 
or this before orderin 

Market Gardeners writh 
for Special Price List. 


J. B. ROOT &CO., 
Seed Growers, Rockford, Ill. 


51-8-4-eow 


GRAPE VINES. 


A_gereral assortment, Including the new 
Ww 'E GRAPE 


‘“ PRENTISS. ” 
oun “a RUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


Established 1852. 1c green acres 
free 











houses. 600 
New ag wholesale and plan: catalogue 
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, full of valuable 


i harvesting of clover for 


seed. 
this notice. Address 
ww write ay NUPA you Coy + ; 
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SEED 


RET NORTHERN CROWN ST 
sent by mail to any part of the United States duty paid. 


CATALGGUE fir 1881 £22.2%.5. 
WM. RENNIE, Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. 
5 2-eow 
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COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


PS) a 
ed 


Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 
eltcr. 


Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most com plete; 
and our Greenhouses for Plants 
(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America, 


IPETER HENDERSON & CO. 
; 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. + 


cs. 
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for Farm and } 
[£2¥-Send tor it at once. 
It costs nothing; 
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BENSON, MULE & CO, “assent 
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BAIRD & TUTTLE, gn, ene, 


GUIDE of the best Flowers 


SE BED ILLUSTRATED GARDEN 


and Vegetables, with prices of Seevs an? how 
to grow them. 
send tor it. 


FREE TO ALL 


Pella, lowa. 





cow 
GRASS, CLOVER AND 
FOREST TREE S eC e d S 
(American & European) 


x9" Catalogue (Engiish or German edition) free. 


HENRY NUNGESTER, Seed Merchant, 


5-5 $8 Avenue D, New York. 
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A FREE COPY FOR A CLUB OF 
- TEN, 


ADVERTISEMENTS—25c a line, aonpareil type. 
special notices, 40c aline. Reduction on large 
or long- time advertisements. 

Remit by Draft, Express, P. O. Order or 
Registered Letter. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 600 
Olive street, St Louis, Mo. 

Contributions sclicited tor every department, 




















Entered at the postotiice at St, Louis and ad- 
mitted for transportation through the mails at 
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E. A. Riehl writes us from Alton: 
“Peaches and sweet cherries all killed. 
Early Richmond cherries, apples and 
pears all right, Strawberries are all 
right and so is the Brandywine rasp- 
berry. Blackberries are hurt, but just 








|and he will trust what you say. 


as the crops are concerned the weather, 
as yet, has had no injurious effects up- 
on them. The severe winter has caused 
heavy feeding of stock, and if the 
spring opens late, stock on many farms 
will suffer. The hay and grain pro- 
vided by farmers for their domestic 
animals is running short. Stock es- 
pecially in the southern portion of Mis- 
souri usually get a good portion of their 
food in the fields, and large supplies are 
not usually laid in by farmers. This 
winter will be a lesson to farmers to 
make better provisions for their stock, 
in the future, in the winter. 


a 
EDITOR AND PAPER. 

Its editor must be a man who is 

known, and whose own character is a 


guarantee of the character of his paper. 
A newspaper without a head may do in 
Europe, but it will not prosper under 
the genius of American institutions. 
The universal Yankee looks into your 
face and wants to know your name. 
Give him that, with good references, 
With- 
hold it and your statements must be 
proved before he will accept them. In 
a like manner he looks on the face of a 





newspaper and wants to know who 
that is. He knows that the types have 
not spoken without an_ inspiration. 
He knows that before anything has 
been printed, somebody has first writ- 
ten. 

Who is it? What is his character? 
Is he a truthful man? Is hean earnest 
and an honest man? And does he be- 


They have just issued a beautiful cata-| lieve that which he has written? Is he 
acompetent man? Has he capacity to 


logue of all their implements and ma- : y 
g I | become a teacher? Can we trust him ? 


chines, which every farmer ought to) phese, and a thousand other questions, 
send for to see the great improvements | flash through the mind of the Ameri- 
that are being made in farm imple-| can citizen when he looks at a news- 
> ele . » Wal.| paper. 

Snenne. By wrens ? -~ “7s . = x He turns it over and seeks for the 
ker, 116 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo./ aythority under which it is printed. Lf 
for the catalogue it will be sent to you"| he knows and respects the authority, 
————— he gives the paper the full consideration 

Not content with buying up a large|to which in his mind it is entitled. But 
number of the principal railroads of the| if the authority is a stranger to him, or 


|known unfavorably, he lays the paper 
h * 1 « c . 
country, Mr. Jay Gould has ga thered | down and pays no further heed. The 


under his wings all the telegraph cOm-| speech of the leaden type is of no con- 


panies in the United States, but will not! sequence. 
rest here. He will at once reach Eu-! What he wants is communion with 
rope with one or more lines under his/| the soul of the man who inspired them. 


; Ts slang | Do you doubt this? Let me refer you} 
control, and will transfer from England | to the New York Tribune and Horace 


to New York the grand centre of the Greeley, tothe New York Times and 
telegraph lines of the world. _To enable} Henry J. Raymond, to the Albany 


a! 


; 74 .,|bany Argus and Edwin Croswell, to the 
pela nagen eedlggang to wield a) New York Herald and James Gordon 


a controlling) Bennett, to the Richmond Enquirer 
interest in several of the great dailies}and Thomas Ritchie, to the Louis- 


published in New York city, has, it is| Ville Journal and George D. Prentice. 


; : In all these cases there were power- 
r 4 
said, been secured. The numerous im-| ¢,)) individualities, and the papers were 


portant positions within the gift of the| powerful as the individuality became 
people, including that of the presidency,|famous. Any person who ever knew 
which have agitated the public mind | hese papers connected ors re 
so long sinks into comparative obscuri-| wig cannot give his paper a distinct in- 
ty and are almost forgotten, while the | dividuality will surely fail in giving it 
movements and acts of Jay Gould are| more than ordinary success. If you 
being watched. What next? | know of a paper and do not know who) 
popaton ’ ledits it, that paper has small public in-| 

The wheat growers of California just | "ence and its editor is a man of trifling 
ater ate eallcuie wenbel 3 tl | personal importance. He is not, what 
y paz Over the! every editor should be, a power in the 


condition of the wheat market. Cali-| community where he resides. Perhaps 
fornia is a great wheat State, and a\this ought not to be so. Perhaps the 


P , ..|paper slrould speak for itself, and not 
large amount of last Season's Crop 18 | for the man who wields it. Perhaps, I 
still on hand awaiting a more renumer-| say but I incline myself to believe 


ative market than has yet existed. The) that whatever is, is right, and that the 
banks, in the mean time, have been ad-| public —— ee : — behind — 4 

F ‘ .| per is well founded. The paper which}! 
vancing considerable money to holders as acquired the nhaanee’ 4 a strong | 
and should they foreclose would ruin| name never loses it. Horace Greeley is | 
thousands. While waiting for a better! long since dead, but you cannot . 
market, the farmers havé been trying| rate his name from the “Tribune.” You 


: : : ;,, cannot divest yourself when you read it 
to devise some means to dispose of their |of that secret, subtle and incomprehen- 


surplus stock at something like a fair sible power which the living spirit of 
price. The vessels which carried grain | that great man yet impresses upon ev-| 
to Europe heretofore from the Pacific | TY Da of the paper every day you see 


. 7 : son; 9 
coast have established higher rates, and | You cm A nln as truly as ae oman p> A 


at theadvances are chartered for months | him in your life. You feel the power 
ahead. The farmers say they cannot) of his brain, you are lifted by the pow- 


how much I can’t say.” 


———<—<——— oe 
Bauer & Walters,.successors to Wm. 
Keenig & Co. and D. Ferd. Bauer & Co., 
have opened a magnificent stock of 
farm machinery, implements, &c., at 
thelr new store, 116 North Main St- 








' filled. 


afford to pay the prevailing or present/er Of his conscience, you are held by 
prices. There is some talk of holding 
off till next July. To enable all inter- 
ested to reach some conclusion in the 
premises a meeting will be held in San 
Francisco early in July. 





The purchase of certain tracts of 
lands, for park purposes always meets 
with a very formidable opposition in 
every city in the country whenever at- 
tempted. Itis always regarded, and 
by anumber of well meaning people, 
an unnecessary extravagance, and as an 
investment of the worst character from 
a financial standpoint. St. Louis made 
@ wise move afew years ago when she 
wounded the feelings of so many tax- 
payers by expending so much money in 
securing public parks. Outside of the 
great benefits arising from a sanitary 
view, and the advantages of such pleas- 
ure resorts to the rich and poor alike, 
as an effort to benefit the city financial- 
ly it will eventually prove a great suc- 
cess. It adds so much additional value 
to adjoining property that the city is 
largely benefitted by increased tax re- 
ceipts, and the park itself steadily grows 
more valuable as well as its surround- 
ings, and if sold out would bring such a 
figure as would render insignificant 
the original investment. Some of the 
eastern cities are now reviewing their 
Jabors of this character and the wis- 
fom of such investments on the part 
of a city, and they are forced to the con- 
elusion that they are the very best 
every growing city can make. 





Such weather the oldest inhabitant 
has never saw before. Continued cold 
weather till a week or ten days ago, 
then continued warm, rainy weather 
for several days, succeeded by a sudden 
change to a cold snow storm, with 


strong wind sweeping the snow into 
drifts that horses could hardy pass 
through, and as we are getting ready to 
to press the snow falling thick and 

d when is this toend. In the 
northern section the country has been 


‘tiles, 


the influence of his truthfulness and 
transparency.— Ex. 
SCIENTIFIC, 

An attempt is being made to substi- 
tute paper for wood in Germany, in the 
manufacture of lead pencils. It is 
steeped in an adhesive liquid, and rolled 
round the core of lead to the required 
thickness. After drying it is colored, 
and resembles and ordinary pencil. 

In ancient, as in modern times, 
chemistry was largely used, not alone 
for the preservation of the dead, but 
for the sustenance, use and comfort of 
the living. The ancients used it to 
make beer, vinegar, soap, salt, medi- 
cines, pigments, vitriol, soda, enamel, 
ye-stuffs and glass. The Chi- 
nese similarly applied its processes, and 
so did the Greeks and Romans. | 

It is found throughout nature that 
there is not a substance which, when 
allowed the free movement of its parti- 
cles, does not exhibit a tendency to 
crystallize. Water, at a low tempera- 
ture, crystallizes into ice; metels, slowly 

ooled, after melting, crystallize, and 
éven the gases,evanescent as they seem, 
may be made so artificially cold as to 
crystallize. Weeat sugar crystallized 
into rock-candy, or take it as loaf-sugar 
ro oo coffee. What is glass but crys- 
a 

The earth turns upon its axis with a 
surface velocity of over one thousand 
miles at the equator, while at the poles 
the rate is reduced to zero. A scientific 
gunner says that under special circum- 
stances, heavy guns with long ranges, 
have to be corrected for the different 
rate of rotation of the earth at the 
place from which one is fired at the 
point where the shot falls, which differ- 
ence may cause as much as two yards 
deflection to one side or the other in 
firing north or south. The earth’s ro- 
tation is thus actually made visible. 

An interesting experiment in parlor 
magic is to have some water suspended 
in a paper box, which may be im- 

rovised of; ordinary paper, over a 

amp. The heat of the flame will cause 
the water to boil, but the paper will not 
be burned, because the heat which 
strikes it is rapidly conducted away by 
the water. A similar experiment vee 4 
be tried with lead. Put some sma 

shot or bits of lead in a paper box ora 
small tray made of card-board, and heat 
it over the flame of alamp. The lead 
will melt but the card will not burr 

It may_be charred a little about the 





_ 4er,the floods doing great damage. So far 


snowed under, in the eastern and 
southern sections it has been rained un- 





but directly under the lead i 
will not burn, for here the leac 


A Pen Portrait. 

The St. Louis Chronicle ispublishing a ser- 
ies of sketches of promiment men and women 
in St. Lousi and the following is what it has 
to say regarding to the editor of the RKurau 
Wokrtp: 

Col. Norman J. Colman is as much a St. 
Louis institution as the big bridge. The 
colonel though not of excessive stature has 
large ideas, His fame is as great outside 
the city as in it, indeed he is much like the 
scriptual prophet who had more honor 
abroad than at home, Coxman’s Rupa 
Wokrtp is an authority among agriculturists 
inthe west. It has made reputation if not 
ducats for its owner, In horses, shorthorns, 
thoroughbreds, swine, cereals and all that 
makes and has made the great west, and 
Missouri in purticular, the grand country 
that it is, he is largely interested. Its 
editor knows as much about farming as any 
other man and has contributed much with 
pen and voice to improve husbandry. He 
is quite as free of Speech as of pen. 
His delight is a big convention with 
hundreds of grangers about, or a 
country fair with big oxen, great 
stallions, broad brimmed, brawny farmers, 
their pretty wives and prettier daughters. 
Great men are given to hobbies. Col. Col- 
man has had many. His latest is sor- 
hum. He is eloquent over the mighty works 
this Chinese importation will do for the 
northwest. It will turn all the long sweeten- 
ing into beautiful saccharine chrystals. From 
New Madrid to St. Paul his voice is heard 
in defense of this great granger product. 
His fondness for speech making is wonder- 
ful, but rans most on farming, politics, edu- 
cation and sugar making. He is always ready 
and seldom fails, no matter what the sub- 
ject. His disappointments have been many. 
Among the greatest of these was the failure 
of his party to appreciate his fitness and 
claims to be governor of his state. This 
was the highest of his most laudable am- 
bitions. Hecame within one of it, but had 
to be content with the second place. Real- 
izing at last that the path of political eminence 
was beset with thorns he went back to cattle 


News and Notes, 


The gold mines of British Columbia yield- 
ed $1,013,827 in 1880. 

The pursuit of Sitting Bull has been aban- 
doned for the present. 

Nearly 4,000,000 pounds of pork were con- 
sumed, at the recent fire in Indianopolis. 

The clergrmen of Delaware are endeavor- 
ing to have Robert Ingersoll indicted for per- 
jury. 

Jacques Edouard Gatteaux, a distin- 
guished French sculptor and m ist, is 
dead, 

Alarge portion of the town of Monroeville 
Ind., was destroyed by fire Feb. 8th. Loss 
$100,000. 

The Southern Oil Works at Memphis, 
Tennessee, were burned Feb. 10th. Loss 
$200,000. 

Six laborers were burned to death by an 
explosion in the Belmont mine, near Helena, 
Montana. 


The pork house of J. C. Ferguson & Co., 
at Minneapolis was burned Feb. 8th; loss 
$500,0000. 

Five prisoners at Sunbury, Pa. made a des- 
perate assault on their keeper, Feb. 10th, 
and escaped. 

Peter Cooper was 90 years old Feb. 12th. 
He sent $10,000 to the Cooper Institute 
trustees for use. 

The cotton exhibit for 1879 was given of- 
ficially as follows: Average, 14,064,167 ; 
bales, 5,566,767, 

Jones the secretary of the coal-miners’ lea- 
gue, is on trial at Pittsburgh for conspiracy 
to cause a strike. 

According to bureau statistics the farm and 
live stock product of Illinois for 1880 aggre- 
gate $236,000,000. 

Fresh reinf rsements were ordered to Natal 
from’ Bombay, The reports of British suc- 
cesses are discredited. 

On Feb. 8th the roof of the N. Y. Central 
& H. R, R.R., fell in at Buffalo, N. Y., crush- 
ing four men to death. . 

Cincinnati will have another industrial ex- 





and sorghum. In person not 6 feet and with 
a figure to match, coal black hair, full and | 
flowing but now well frosted with age and | 
care, a dark complexiou, prominent nose, | 
fine eyes, and splendid teeth, face partly | 
shaved, and a countenance @ltogeher good | 
looking if not positively handsome. His| 
manner is exceedingly animated and agreea- | 
ble, a good fellow, though not given to excess | 
of any kind, a man made for popularity, and 
a force in the rural districts. Col Norman 
J. Colman has good intentions and is vig- 
orous. He belongs to a race of gentle- 
men with whom the world is not over- 


—_ | 
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MORE PREMIUMS. 


Cot. Cotman: We offer as premiums for 
the Rurat Wortp the following strawberry 
plants, viz: 100 Capt. Jack, 100 Wilson’s Al- 
bany, 100 Cumberland Triumph, 100 Mon- | 
arch of the West, 50 Crystal City, 50 Wind-| 
sor Chief. Waxiace Bros., Jackson, Mo. 


Cou. Cotman: I will give one barrel of 
large white artichokes as a premium to the 
Rurat Wortup subscribers. J.C. Evans. 
Harlem, Clay county, Mo. 

Cox. Couman: I offer as a premium for 
your April distribution, one setting of eggs 
to be chosen from either choice Plymouth | 
Rocks or Partridge Cochins. A.J. Vinson. | 
Jonesburg, Mo. 

Cou. Cotman: I offer one setting (13) of, 
Partridge Cochin eggs and one setting (5) | 








} 


of Embden geese eggs for your list of premi- 
ums, to be delivered at the express office | 
well packed—the eggs to be from extra| 
stock. Ep. Sxarp, Sharsburg, Ill. 
Cot. Cotman: You will please put me 
down for one setting (9) Toulouse geese eggs 
and one setting (13) Plymouth Rock eggs, 
for your annual free-premium drawing? I 
should like to exchange one or two pair of 
Toulouse geese for grape vines, currants or 
strawberries. My stock is strictly pure and 
first-class. W. H. Lieutroor. 
112 North Fifth Street, Springfield, Ills. 


or 
St. Louis Amusements. 

At Pope’s Theatre this week, Prof. See- 
man, undoubtedly the most expert magician 
who has ever appeared in public, is giving 
seances to large audiences. His tricks dis- 
count any ever seen here, and in addition to 
the magical features, there is nightly a fine 
award of presents of richness and value. 
Next week a fine attraction will be presented. 

The drama of “My Partner,” by Bartley 
Campbell, is recognized by all authorities as 
the best American play ever written. As it 
is now being given by Messrs. Aldrich and 
Parsloe and their excellent company at the 
Grand Opera House, it furnishes a very rich 
treat, and should be witnessed by all admir- 
ers of the typical western American char- 
acter. Next week the famous Soldene Opera 
Troupe will commence an engagement. 

At the Olympic, Mapleson’s Grand Italian 
Opera Troupe are playing a magnificent en- 
gagement, and are presenting the choicest 
operatic works. Next week the universal 
and unrivalled favorite, “Lotta,” will make 
her annual appearance, and no doubt the 
house will be crowded at each performance 
as usual, for no star enjoys the life-long 
popularity of the sparkling little actress. 

The exhibition of the big whale at 21st and 
Clark avenue has created a genuine excite 
ment in town, while large numbers of vis- 
itors are thronging in from the country to 
enjoy a peep at the wonderful whale, which 
will never offer itself again. It is undoubt- 
edly the largest body from animate nature 
ever put on dry land, and its weight is 80,000 
pounds, its length 60 feet. It will remainon 
exhibition until the evening of the 20th inst., 
when the monster will be removed to Cin- 
cinnati. 


ee 

Of the $346,446,800 of 4 and 444 per 
cent. national bonds held in this coun- 
try by individuals, women hold $72,672,- 
850. This by no means shows the wo- 
men in these bonds, for, especially in 
the eastern and middle states, women 
own bank stock, or are depositors in 
fy banks, to a very great extent- 
If to this we add the fact that women 
in these days own real estate in their 
own names, and at their, practically 
r regrnye absolute disposal, we shall see 
that the women of this country have a 
large interest init. And this is a con- 
servative factor in our history. What. 
ever may be said as to the mattter of 
universal suffrage for women, there is 
no question that those who have prop- 
erty will seek to know something of the 
reason for its taxation, the mode in 
which the money is spent, and more or 
less of the fundamental principles and 
duties of government. Nor is there 
any more doubt that the intent of this 
class would be to obtain and maintain 
an honest and able and economical gov- 
ernment. The changes in our laws 
which have given the women so much 
right in and liberty of disposition of 


her than they have been valuable in 











conducts away the heat. 


|position this year, beginning September 7, 


\*- 


|convention held in Rome. 


her own, have been more equitable to|' 


and closing October 8. 

A monster anti-coercion meeting was held 
in London on Sunday. ‘The meeting was en- 
thusiastic but orderly. 

Gen. Herman Uhl, a prominent New York 
journalist, shot himself accidentally Sunday 
while cleaning a pistol. 

Rev. DeWitt Talmage has been elected to! 
and has excepted the champlaincy of the! 
Brooklyn Twenty-third Regiment. 

On Wednesday night the residence of a 
farmer named Wayne, at McHenry, Illinois, | 
was burned, and two children perished. 

Green Jackson (colored) was hanged at 
Marion, Crittenden Co., Ark., Feb. 11th, for 
the murder of another negro last spring. 


A collision took place Feb. 10th on the 
North Penn. raffroad, near Allentown, Penn., 
in which two persons were killed and ten in- 








| jured. 


The electoral vote was counted by the con- | 
gressional joint committee Feb. 9th, and 
Garfield and Arthur were officially announced 
elected. 

Clarence H. Clark, of Philadelphia, has 
purchased, for himself and others, the Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi and Ohio railroad for $8.- 


| 650,000. 


A fire broke out in the Victoria docks, Lon- 


eight railway trucks. Lossestimated at $2,- 
000. 


oO 
? 


Major William P. Hart, superintendent of | 


the Bertha zinc mines in Virginia, has ab- 
sconded, after forging notes to the amount of 
$15,000. 

Frank J. Bowman bought in the St. Louis | 
Times last week for $24,5000, ostensibly for 
the Republican newspaper. It will be offer- 
ed for sale. 

The Detroit and Bay City railroad was 
sold under foreclosure for $3,625,750, Feb. 
12th, the purchasers representing the Van- 
derbilt interest. 

Universal suffrage has been demanded by 
Garibaldi is i 
full sympathy with the movement, and was 
chosen president. 

The appreciation in which operatic enter- 
tainment is held in Chicago can be judged 
from the fact that the receipts for the past 
week were $51,000. 

A Philadelphia physician last week sent 
to the U. S. Treasurer, $500 consience money, 
which he said he received from an old lady, 
who was blind and paralyzed. 

The marriage of the Baroness Burdett- 
Contts to Wm. L. Ashmead Bartlett took place 
at Christ Church, London, Feb. 12. The 
bride is aged 67, the groom 38. 

An accident took place on the O. & M. 
railroad, near Owaneko, Ills., and three men 
were killed and ten injured. A passenger 
train ran into a construction traiu. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company for January aggregated $1.- 
498,000, being an increase of $297,386 as com- 
pard with the same month lastyear. 

A London cablegram announces that the 
body of Lieutenant Perry Roper was found 
in Brompton barracks, with a revolver ly- 
ing some distance away. Fenians suspected. 


The Morgan line steamer from Havana, 
foundered near Mobile Feb. 8th. The pas- 
sengers and crew were saved, but the 
steamer and cargo, valued at $200,000, were 
lost. 

John N. Edwards, a telegraph operator, 
at Paris, Tennessee, fatally shot James 
Champion, Feb. 10th, because the latter had 
made an insulting proposal to his (Edwards’) 
wife. 

The anxiety regarding the missing steam- 
ship, Batavia, was allayed on the 11th inst. 
by a cablegram announcing that the 
steamer was being tugged up the Mersey with 
tow-boats. 

The Michigan Avenue Baptist church was 
totally destroyed by fire last evening. When 
the walls fell‘ eleven firemen barely escaped 
being crushed to death. The estimated loss 
is $50,000. 

The Northampton bank robbers—Draper, 
Red Leary and Billy Conners—are constant- 
ly guarded by armed men. The bank will 
give the thieves $100,000 for the return of 
the other securities. 

The murder of F. H. Patterson, of Madison, 
Fla., by a negro named Savage, creates intense 
excitement. The assassin isin jail, and the 
governor has sent two militia companies to 
keep guard over him, 

A dead body has been found packed in a 
barrel, marked “poultry,” at Hockeloga, Can- 
ada, directed to Montreal. It is believed to 
be the work of resurrectionist students. The 
police are looking up the case. 

The Senate Committee or Territories 
authorized Senator Saunders to report with 
recommendation for the bill for 
creating the Territory of Pembina, to consist 
of the northern half of Dakota. 





steadying the general judgment. 


The terrible wind, rain and snow storms 
ee Freshets and 
destroyed many millions of dollars. 





Toledo the streets were transformed into riv- 
ers, some of them five feet deep. No ap- 
proximate estimate of the damage can yet be 
made. 

Senator Keeman, of New York, reports 
from joint committee on the 12th, favorably 
towards the government officially extending 
an invitatiou to foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the New York exposition. 


The great historian and political economist 
Thomas Carlyle, died at his residence Chel- 
sea near London, Feb. 7th. aged 88, and his 
remains were removed to Dumfries, Scotland. 
Feb. 9, for interment beside his wife. 


The jury in the case of Joseph Kotovsky, 
whose third trial for killing his sweetheart, 
Augusta Simon, Oct. 10th, 1879, terminated 
Feb. 11th, at St. Louis, rendered a verdict 
of guilty of murder in the first degree. 


A wordy dispute took place in the U. 8. 
Senate last week on the question of census 
frauds in South Carolina, between Conkling, 
of New York,and Butler of South Caro- 
lina. The New York Senator ate humble pie. 


Great excitement existed in the Montreal 
stock 'exhange jFeb. 9th. oning to the sale 
of the Montreal Telegraphic Co. to Wilson 
G. Hunt, one of the Western Union directors, 
and it is tuought to be another step in the 
consolidation. 

Lima was captured by the Chilians on 
January 15th, after two desperate battles, in 
which the losses are said to have been six- 
teen thousand men. The Chinese quarter of 
the city was burned by the Peruvians before 
the surrender. 


A volcano has been discovered in the Alle- 
gheny mountains, in Fayette Co., Virginia. 
Steam rises in considerable volume, and stones 
thrown in were heard plunging down the 
abyss for severalseconds. Hundreds of peo- 
ple have visited the scene. 

John Bell, of Hopkinsville, Ky., recently 
killed a colored barber and was released on 
bail. Bell is a cousin of Buford, who was a 
short time since acquitted of the murder of a 
dis inguished judge, who rendered an adverse 
de ision in a suit of his. 

In the Senate Feb. 9 Mr. Whyte reported 





New York was partially under water. At 


(3~R. R. Westcott, Mason, Effingham Co., 
ILL, offers one setting (13) of Partridge Cochin 
eggs. 

(#~ One setting (13) of Brown Leghorn 


eggs. 
“One setting (13) of Plymouth Rock 
eggs. 

(39 One setting (9) of Bronze turkey eggs. 

(2"Mrs. N. J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo., of- 
fers one setting of eggs from choice Plymouth 
Rock fowls. 

(Judge Geo. W. Whiteside, Greenfield, 
Dade Co., Mo., offers one pair of choice Po- 
land-China pigs. 

(Also one choice Poland-China pig, 
either sex. 

(GF Also a trio of choice Dark Brahma 
fowls. 

("John 8S. Wise, Freeport, Ill., offers one 
setting (13) of eggs from pure Dominique 
fowls. 

(@e"John Goss, Bellmore, Ind., offers one 
setting of Pekin duck eggs, from the Best 
stock in the country. 

(aH. H. Russell, Fayetteville, Johnson 
county, Mo., offers one pure Magie sow pig, 
from choicest Ohio stock. 

(a F. P. Vest, Oconee, Ills., offers for 
premiums two settings of eggs, to be chosen 
from the following varieties of game fowls, 
viz: Black-breasted Red, Tartars, Tornado, 
Brown Red, Stone Fence, Black-breasted Ir- 
ish, Duck Wing. 

(=~ Chas. G. McHatton, Fulton, Mo., offers 
one Berkshire pig, from registered stock. 

(#"Mrs. Bettie McHatton, Fulton, Mo., 
offers one choice trio of Light Brahma fowls. 


The Markets. 

Fiovr—Receipts, 3,000 bbis: shipments 
by rail, 3,419 bbls. Market steady and un- 
changed, with good demand. Sales: 335 
bbls p. t.: 72 $5 50 E tr $5 55; 250 $4321: 
100 $5 10: 500 $5 05: 125 E tr $502: 
125 E tr $490: 75 B4 6714: $100 $4 421 
jdel ; 100 $4 40 del ; 100 $4 3714: 57 $4 20. 
| We quote by sample (the inside prices repre- 


[senting straight grades, and the outside 
priceslots between grades): Fancy $5 25 




















the House joint resolution for printing 50.-| @5 20: Choice $4 95@5 15; Family $4 60 
000 copies of the special report of the Com- @4 65 ; XXX $4 20@4 35: XX $3 45@3 65; 


missioner of Agriculture relative to diseases 
swine and infectious diseases of other ani- 
mals, domestic and it was passed. 


The chiefs of the Navajoes have advised | 
the agents of that tribe of the danger of | 
bloodshed arising from the sale of liquor to/| 
braves by contractors and peddlers on the 
route of the Atlantic and Pacific railroad, 
now being constructed through the reserva- 
tion. 


Dr. William Trevitt, an old resident of 
Columbus, O., died Feb., 8th. aged 72. Dr. 
Trevitt was Secretary of State for three terms 
and represented the United States Goverment 
in a diplomatic capacity in Chili during the 
administration of Presidents Pierce and 
Buchanan. 

Early Thursday morning, at Canado Delos 
Amosa, N. M.. Juan Nigil, Mexican, killed his | 
wife and daughter by chopping them with | 
an axe, and severely wounded his son, leav- 
ing him for dead. The man then hung | 
himself to a rafter in the same room. Cause, | 
insanity produced by liquor. 
Mrs. J. E. Nicholls ‘committed suicide by | 
jumping into a well at Carthage, Missouri, | 
on Feb. 9th. She wasa sister of Miss Hogg, | 
of Bloomington, Ill., who committed suicide | 
at Mrs. Nicholls’ house some time ago. | 








|don, Feb., 8th, destroying twelve barges, and | She had twice before attempted to take her | 


life. Her father also met death at his own’ 
bands. 

Later developments in reguard to the mine | 
jumping and murder last week at Taylor’s| 
Mountain, Col., are to the effect that John) 
Pendry and others owned the claims and 

O’Neiland his party were attempting to jump 

them. The affairhas created intense feeling 

among the citizens, and lynching is threat- | 
ened unless O’Neil and Hughes are brought | 
to justace. 

A meeting of the Copyright Association at 
Murry’s (the London publisher) place on Tues- 
day, Mr. Anthony Throllope and represen- 
tatives of the leading publishers being pres- 
ent, passed resolutions generally approving 
the American proposal for copyright treaty, 
but advocating the extension of the time| 
within which English books should be pub- 

lished in America to six months, and con- 
demning the suggestion of the British Board 
of Trade that American reprints, with the 
authors’ consent, be freely admitted to Eng- 
land. 





RURAL WORLD PREMIUMS. 
Our time has been so completely absorbed 
that we have heretofore been unable to give 
any attention to our Premium List. We will 


try to take time now to prepare it. We shall 
be glad to receive contributions for this list 
from all persons who wish to aid in encour- 
aging the wider circulation of the Rurau 
Worup. The names of the donors, with post- 
office address, with the articles contributed, 
will be kept standing in this column till the 
first of April, when the premiums will be 
awarded. Those wishing to offer anything 
will please write us. 

(as" Wallace Bros.; Jacksonville, Mo., offer 
the following strawberry plants: 100 Capt. 
Jack, 100 Wilson’s Albany, 100 Cumber- 
land Triumph, 100 Monarch of the West, 
50 Crystal City, and 50 Windsor Chief. 

(as J. C. Evans, Harlem, Clay Co., Mis- 
souri, offers one barrel of large white arti- 
chokes. 

(as A. J. Vinson, Jonesburg, Mo., offers 
one setting of eggs from either choice 
Plymouth Rock or Partridge Cochin fowls. 
J. E. Porter, manufacturer of Por- 
ter’s Hay Carrier, Ottawa, Illinois, offers one 
of these carriers as a premium—retail price, 
$12. Circulars free. 

{a~ John Lowe, of Johnsonville, Mlinois, 
will give thirteen eggs from the White Pekin 
Ducks. 

(as W. H. Lightfoot, 112 North 5th, St., 
Springffeld, Illinois, offers one setting (13) of 
Toulouse Geese eggs. (G8~ Also, one set- 
ting (13) Plymouth Rock eggs. 

(as Geo. W. Ham, Lathrop, Clinton 
Co., Mo., offers a choice Poland-China pig, 
either sex. 

(ae F. E. Marsh, Manhattan, Kansas, of- 
fers one setting of eggs from his superior 
Light Brahmas. 

(@e"Henry Schnell, Bridgeport, Warren 
county, Mo., contributes 100 Capt. Jack, 100 
Cumberland Triumph and 50 Windsor Chief 
strawberry plants, well packed and delivered 
at express office. 

(J. D. Washington, Breckenridge, Mo., 
offers one pair of pure Essex pigs, from as 
choice stock as the country affords. 

(Qe"Bauer & Walter, dealers in standard 
farm machinery, implements, &c., No. 116 
North Main street, St. Louis, Mo., offer the 
Evans’ corn driller. On account of its great 
simplicity in working, it is claim ed to have 
no superior for dropping corn in drills. 

(@K. H. Allen, O'Fallon, St. Charles Co., 
Mo., offers one thoroughbred Cotswold lamb, 
either sex. 

(3 Chalmer D. Colman, Lakeside farm, St. 
Louis, Mo., offers one choice Berkshire pig, 
either sex, from 





|x $8 25@340; Superfine $2 90@3 10; Fine 


$2 50@2 70. 

CornmEaL—We note a largely increased de- 
mand, and very firm market ; city selling on 
orders at $2 25 del. 

Rye Frour—Steady, firm, but quiet at 
$4 80@5 10 del; in small lots on orders 25 
@30c higher. 

BuckwHeat Frour—Demand good and 
market firmer. Western —5@5 ee ; Eastern 
$5 50@5 75: patent $6. 

Wuerat—Comparative opening and closing 
cash prices. No. 2 Red, short storage in St. 
L. el, at $1 0114 ; No. 2 Med regand Central 
#101144; No 3 Med 97. 

Rrze—Receipts 500 bu ; shipments fby rail 
none; stock 41,086 bu. Nothing done— 
buyers and sellers apart in their views ; No.2 
had 88, asked 86 bid: rejected, wanted at 83, 
none offered. 

Bariey—Receipts 1,500 bu; shipments by 
rail none; stock 43,223 bu. Holders firm 
but buyers standing off. Sale 3 cars, Iowa 
76. 

Corron—Low ordinary 73, ordinary 814, 
good ordinary 93¢, low middling 1034, mid- 
dling 111g, good middling 12, middling fair 
114g. 

Pomatco—Beles : 8 hhds—5 at $4 10@4 
70, 3 at $5 30@5 80. Bids were rejected on 
31 bhds: 12 at $3 20@38 90, 7 at $4@4 50, 2 
at $5 20@5 90, 3 at S6@6 50, 3 at $7 60@7 
90, 2 at $8 40, 2 at $9@9 90. 

Hemp—Undressed $90@100, dressed $145 
@1565, shorts $115@125, hackled tow $50@ 
55 per ton. 

Bauinesturr—Jute bagging 10@10¥, flax 
and mixed flax 9@10, hemp twine 14@15, 
iron cotton ties $1 50@1 75 per bundle. 
Lrap—Soft Missouri at $4 62. 
Tattow—Selling at 534 @6c. 

Saut—Ohio river $1 20, lake $1 30@1 35 
per barrel. 

Hicuwines—Steady at $1 06. 
Appies—Eastern at $1 25@2 25, western 
at $1 75@2 50. 

Damp Fruir—Dull. Peaches—Mixed 4@ 
51g. Apples—Dark 3@3Y, fair 344, choice 
3%, fancy 414. 

Porators—Rose 80, fluke 75, peachblows 
90@95, bottom rose 75@80. 
Ontons—Choice yellow at $4 50 per bri. 
Sweet Porators—Quiet on orders at $1 
75 per bri. 

Canpace—Home grown on orders at $6 
per crate. 

Cranserrras—Table $7@8, bakers’ $4@6 
per barrel. 

Rurapacas—On orders $1 75 per barrel. 
Saver Kravut—Choice sells on orders at 
$12 50 per bri. 

HorsgrapisH—Choice on orders at $5. 
Pras—Green dried at $1 80@1 90. 
Criery—Sells quietly at 25@50c per doz. 
Tunnies—Selling at $1 75 per bri. 
Burrer—Creamery 31@32, dairy-packed 
—choice 24@25, prime do 18@22, fair to 
good do 13 to 17, common do 12@12, la- 
dle-packed 20@22. Roll—Northern 20@22, 
near-by country 13@18, 

Cuerse—We quote: Full cream 14@15c, 
part skims 11@11}¢c, hard skims 4@6c. 
Eaeas—Steady at 22c. 

Pouttry—Dressed : Turkeys extra large or 
rough 1314, choice to fancy weights 14@15. 
Chickens—Small $2 50@2 75, choice to fan- 
cy $3 50@8 75. Geese—Thin to medium $4 
@5, fancy $6 50@7. Ducks—Thin or rough 
$2 50@2 75, choice $3 50@8 75, fancy $4. { 
Game—Wild pigeons wanted at $1 25, 
mallard duck at $3, teal $2 50, snipe $2 50, 
wild turkeys 50¢ to $1as in size, Dlinois rab- 
bit $1 35, Missouri rabbit $1 25. a 
Veats—Carcasses 7@9e, live at 54g@7c 
per pound. 

Wurre Beans—Western $1 10@1 35, navy 
$1 60@1 80. Eastern hand-picked 1 80@ 
1 85, do navy $1 90@2. 

Grass Srep—Hungarian 70@73, red-top 
45, millet 65@80, fair to prime timothy $2 
40@2 50, clover $4 90@5. 

Hemp Srep—Prime at $1 45. 

Frax Srep—Firm at $1 20. 

Castor Beans—Prime at $1 16@1 17. 

Woor—Tub-washed: Choice 41, medium 
39, dingy and low 35. Unwashed : Combing 
26, coarse 24, choice 22, fine merino 20. 

Hwes—Dry—No. 1 flint 17c, No. 2 do 15¢, 
No. 1 salted 14c, No. 2 do 12%e, bull and 
stag llc. Gieen—Salted 80, damaged 7¢, 
uncured 7c, salted calf 12c, damaged do 7c 

Furs—Raccoon—No. 1. 75¢c ; No. 2 35a40c; 
No. 3 20@25c; No. 4.10c. Mink—No. 1 700; 
No 2, 40c; No. 3 22c; No. 4 10c. Skunk— 
black, 65c for open and 75c for cased ; short 
stripe 45c; narrow stripe 30c; white or civit 
10@15ce. House cat 5@10c. Wild cat 15@ 
20c. Fox—grey 50@65c, red 85a95c. Otter 
50c to $6 ; beaver 50c to $1 75 per Ib ; bear 
$2a7 ; badger 20a50c ; o 8al0c. Kitten 
2a8c. Wolf—Timber $2, prairie 75c. 

Sure Pevrs—Green salted and lamb 
skins 50@1 25, dry 80@70, gseen salted 
shearlings 25@35, dry flint 10@30. 

Dexnrsxins—Damp, etc., at 35@38, gree? 


18@20. 4 
| live geese 46c, mixed 
35c, chicken 5 to 10c. 


Bruswax—Prime yellow 21c, dark 20c. 
Broom Corn—Crooked 230, straight 40 





stock. 
A. , Pike Co., Ill., offers 
oa tke es 


prime 434 @5i¢¢. 
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Live Stock Breeder. 
A Dead Elephant. 


C. E. Todd, M. D., our worthy towns- 
man, relating ina New York medical 
journal the circumstances that termin- 
ated in the taking off of the Fair 
Grounds elephant, remarks that the 
ease was truly “unique.” No doubt! 
no doubt! Itis not every day aman 
gets the chance of doctoring an ele- 
phant—though running against a per- 
son who is seeing one is a common Cir- 
cumstance. 

With a Bengal tiger and other danger- 
ous animals, this elephant from the 
wilds of Africa once formed a portion 
of a highly moral and instructive show, 
as the man at the door announced. He 
added that there was nothing within 
that could shock the tastes of the most 
fastidious lady, and that those loving 
representations of natural history were 
calculated to mentally edify the grandpa 
of eighty or the child of four. It is 
not for us to say whether or not this 
eulogy had any influence on our zqolo- 
gists, but anyhow they purchased the 
elephant in the interests of science, 
amusement and “chips.” And there is 
every reason to believe that the brute 
fulfilled the latter and most important 
expectation in proportion to the length 
of his possession. 

As winter set in, and as visitors grew 
scarce, it was noticed that the elephant 
became very nice about what he took 
up in his proboscis. Perhaps he had 
taken to heart the loss of those choice 
morsels in the shape of fruits, cake and 
pie, with which he was accustomed to 
be regaled by admirers, young and old. 
There is some ground for this assump- 
tion, for accounts are numerous and 
confirming that the elephant is an ani- 
mal of tender feelings and extraordinary 
sagacity. This loss of appetite caused 
his keepers much anxiety. But how 
they felt in the space of a week or so, 
when the creature refused his regular 
food altogether, is easier imagined than 
described. 
phant with apples and other nice things, 
notwithstanding which he rapidly lost 
flesh, and also his amiable disposition-— 
for he availed himself of any opportuni- 
ty to go for his keepers. 

Dr. Todd examined the elephant’s 
stools and other excretions, but they 
demonstrated nothing that could throw 
light on the disease. Then the doctor 
makes love of candor, disregarded 
worldly wisdom and acknowledged that 
he did not know what was the matter 
with the poor beast. Something had to 
be done, however; and Dr. Todd heroi- 
cally administered an elephant ball, 
which was mainly composed of aloes. 
This was not working in the dark, as 
some might suppose, for it appears 
there were two objects in perspective. 
The elucidation of the most important 
one comes within the sphere of logic. 
As for the other, Dr. Todd explains that 
he expected the drug to induce friendly 
relations between the a and his 
feed. That aloes has that effect on an 
elephant, veterinary students should 
make a note of it, for its administration 
to other animals exerts as bad an influ- 
ence on the appetite as it does on the 
hemorrhoids of the human subject. Dr. 
Todd tells us that in twenty-four hours 
the purge acted moderately, but it did 
not cause a diarrhoea. Now, the ques- 
tion arises, did the doctor hope to turn | 
an unknown disease into one with| 
which he was familiar? The ailments | 
of this elephant were a puzzle to him; 
whereas, if he could have started a 
diarrhea, the trouble would be ended— 
for, to him, the cure of that flux would 
be amere bagatelle To make a long 
story short, the elephant went outrage- 
ously mad, strove to liberate the lion, 
tiger and other interesting man-eaters, 
and finally laid down and died like a 
lamb. 

Dr. Todd made a post-mortem exami- 
nation, with the aid of several other 
learned gentlemen. The liver was found 
to be hob-nailed, for which probably an 
indulgent publicistoblame. The lungs 
were sticking to the chest. But, too 
late, it was discovered that inflamma- 


tion of the brain was the immediate 
cause of death. SCULLY. 





From the Cattle Ranches. 
Medicine Lodge (Kan.) Cresset: Reports 
come from the Canadian that several cattle 
men have lost heavily during the late storms. 
Toney, Day & Co., who are holding cattle on 


the North Canadian are reported to h 
lost nearly 400 head. ” in 


Darlington (I. T.) Trans 

al : > ae porter: We are 
creditably informed that the drift of cattle 
or gonna ong strip into this reservation 
\s larger than was ever known, 

think that the round-ups wi sone Gon 


A ill occupy their 
attention the greater “e 
summer, = Part of the coming 


Mason (Tex) News-Item: 
looking well, considering the Pg 
and we hear of better prices bid for the 
spring drive than have heretofore been paid. 
Murphy Bros. will not drive this season 
believing it to be cheaper to buy in Kansas 


and Wyoming after they ha i 
lie gama y have been driven 


Pueblo (Col.) Democrat: It is predict 
that better grass will grow in Cheah this 
year than has been known for several years 
back, but it now Jouks like there will be 
little stock left to eat it....This ig a hard 
winter on the cattle and sheep, and num bers 
will perish before spring opens. No wonder 
ourstockmen “look glum. The outlook is 
very discouraging. 

The continued severity of the winter 
caused considerable anxiety among pi: Mw 
and those interested in ranching. The tone 
of the intellagence received from the far west 
is a8 encouraging as could be expected under 
the circumstances, but some of the remote 
Points are rarely heard from, and concern- 
ing them more or less uneasiness is felt. 

faras heard from, however, good cause 
for gelf-congratula tion is afforded those en- 
gaged in this branch of the cattle busin 
—Pittaburgh Stockman oo 


San Antonio (Tex.) rE 

+) Express: Mr. Louis 
Bergstrom returned yesterday from a busi- 

ness trip to Fort Concho. i i 
sence, he experienced much of 
er we have been having of 
from the cold in 
Snow covered 


his ab- 
the cold weath- 
late, and says the 
the west has been 
the ground for days, 


They provided this sick ele- | 


ani cattle upon the prairies sought shelter 
from the storm by retreating to the wooded 
country. Stockmen are now roaming over 
Menard and Llano counties, hunting cattle 
which wandered down from much farther 
west. The cold was so severe that shepherds 
could not remain with their flocks, and left 
them upon the prairie at the mercy of the 
elements. ‘Chey scattered, wandering in all 
directions. 

In the following extract from the Kansas 
City Price Current, there is really “more 
truth than poetry” Our western exchanges 
are very silent about the condition of cat 
tle on the plains. The winter has been the 
sevest one known to cattle men. Much of 
the west, especially central and western 
Colorado, has been covered with a heavy 
snow for months. This has. driven cattle 
southward into the Arkansas valley and 
crowded the range there, which was none 
of the best, as the grass crop suffered severe- 
ly from drouth last summer. Western pa- 
pers, while probably aware of these facts 
have acted upon the principle that ‘no 
news is good news,” and kept  si- 
lent. That cattle have suffered on the 
Colorado and Wyoming and Nebraska 
ranges, therecan be but little doubt. But 
to what extent it will probably not be known 
until the spring round-up. 





Horse Notes. 
There are now fifty-trotting records below 
2:20. 
JimMalone, a good race-horse, and the best 
son of Hiawatha, has broken down. 
A bet of 1,000 to 15 against Mr. Lorillard’s 
colt Barret, in the English Derby has been 
takeu twice in London. 
Melvin Smith, Montreal, has bought the 
pacer Sleepy George, and will drive him doub- 
ble with John McNair, another side-wheeler. 
Mombrino Prince, formerly Brignoli, by 
Mambrino Chief, dam Sally Woodfire, by 
Woodford, died recently in Massachusetts, 
aged 26 years. 

The blood mare Governess, 10 years, by 
Planet, dam Kantana—Tom Ochiltree’s dam 
—by Voucher, died recently in Woodford 
county, Kentucky. 

Mambrino Hambletonian, the sire of Parana, 
is dead. He was purchased about four 
months ago by Mr. C. F. Emery, of Cleveland, 
who bred Parana and still owns her dam. 

J. R. Keen has purchased the well-bred blood 
mare Invoice, full sister to Barney Williams, 
9 year old, by Lexington, dam Volga, by im- 
ported Glencoe. She is in foal to Abd-el- 
Kader. 

The imported blood mare Siskin, by Mus- 
covito, dam Little Finch, who traces to Glen- 





King Alfonso. She was the property of Col- 
8. D. Bruce. Lord Quinn, a 2-year-old son, 
by Pat Molloy, is said to be very promising. 

The number of horses taken up to be train- 
ed in the south and west was never before as 
large as this year ; but the weather since No- 
vember has been so severe all over this region 


coe, died recently, having slipped a foal by | 


he wiry. . 


SETTING MILK. 

Having selected good cows, provided 
them with suitable shelter, supplied 
them with an abundance of the most 
suitable food, and drawn the milk, and 
brought it, pure, clean and sweet, to 
the dairy room, the next question that 
comes up is how to setit. And well 
may oneask, when there are so many 
widely differing methods, each and all 
claimed by somebody as being the very 
best. 

We lately put this question, “which is 
the best method of setting milk?” to 
one of the largest and most successful] 
dairymen in Massachusetts, one who 
makes really No.1 butter, and obtains 
for it a high price, and who is able, and 
intends, to have all his dairy apart- 
ments and fixtures the best in the coun- 
try, when he can decide what they are. 
His answer was, “the longer I make 
butter the less I know about the best 
methods. I examine all the new plans, 
and study the new theories, but just as 
Iam about ready to adopt what I sup- 
»0se to be the very best, some new light 
is thrown upon the dairy business which 
knocks my expectations all on the 
head;” and that is about the truth in 
the matter at the present time. Former- 
ly we supposed we were doing well 
when we had provided a clean, cool and 
somewhat airy room for our milk, and 
had strained it into clean tin pans 
placed upon clean shelves, or, possibly, 
set ina trough of running spring wa- 
iter. This had been the standard sys- 
tem for a great many years among the 
majority of the best and most success- 
ful butter makers, and there is little 
doubt that as good butter has been 
made by this method as by any other, 
and when the weather is favorable, as 
large an amount from a given quantity 
jof milk. But the weather is just right 
‘only a very short time each year, while 
i we would, if possible, make good butter 
at any time and at all times, and it is 
with this object in view that the in- 
| ventors have given us, within the past 
\few years, so many new methods of 
‘setting milk. With many dairymen, 
butter making is now adopted as a 
permanent business, to be carried on 
all the year round, They are no longer 
satisfied to make butter only two or 
| three months of using the milk during 
\“dog days” for cheese, and drying off 
|their cows on the approach of cold 
| weather. Nor are the consumers 
jlonger satisfied with old, oily, “air 
slaked” or rancid tub butter, when they 
|have learned that good, sweet, new 
ibutter can be made and brought to 














ay dees Ud oF Gceeet ts eee | them fresh from the churn every week 
; 2 ‘in the year. Say what we may of the 

Capt. Isaiah Rynders has had the misfortune | ;eeping qualities of well made butter, 
to lose the valuable totting-bred brothers, | it*is something that never grows better 
Killarney, foaled in 1871, and St. Clair, foaled py age, and that the trade recognizes 
in 1875. They were by Aberdeen, out of *'this fact, is shown by the great in- 
a a ae her —. by |crease in the demand for new butter, 
see rpm ~ ‘ © deaths were within @ and the effort on the part of dairymen 

y of each other. ‘ | to meet this demand. 

The owner of a fast trotter in Central New| Formerly nearly all thrifty house- 
York talks of retiring from the turf. He} keepers, both in city and country, laid 
sayt that his crop was filled last summer while jn their butter by the large tub, in 
on aside circuit in Pennsylvania, Atoneplace | quantities sufficient for six months’ or 
he agreed with two other owners that either | 4 year’s supply. Now those same fami- 
horse should win as best suited them, and lies use butter the year round, less than 
they would divide the pools. Hecould have two weeks old. To meet this demand 
beaten either of the others. They refused to for new, sweet, June-like butter, fresh 
divide the spoils after he had lost the race,/from the dairy room each week, from 
the pool-seller ran off with the money,and| January to December, requires the 
the managers would not pay the purses. j highest skill and best efforts, of both 
The Chicago Times Says: A set of horse-| Our inventors and practical dairy farm- 
sharks operating in Cleveland were recently |ers. To overcome the obstacles attend- 
exposed by a local paper. This band of rob-|ing heat, cold, electricity, and the ill 
bers advertised a lot of horses by name, with |effects of our ever changing seasons, 
records ranging from 2:31 to 2:25. The pa-|has been the aimof those who have 
per, believing it to be swindle, telegraphed | given us the scores of patent pans, 
W. P. Balch, of Boston, giving the names of | patent pails, patent churns and butter 
horses advertised. Mr, Balch answered :| Workers, and even the patent processes 











Laura Williams is dead. 
be bought. Frank Munson is held at $3,500. 
Ed Getchel isin Main. Billy Dow is being 
driven on the road in New Jersey, and the 
man offering to sell them at auction is a great 
fraud. 


y Che Pig Pen. na 


Swine Notes. 


Acase of trichina is reported in the 
Troy (Kan.) Chief from Brenner, in 
Doniphan county. ‘The victim is a 
farmer named Ed. McLaughlin. He is 
a pork eater, and now has a million of 
parasites in his flesh. They can be 
scraped and squeezed from the pores of 
his skin, and have literally eaten up his 
substance. He says he can feel the vile 
worm, creeping through his flesh. It is 
thought is case is beyond medical skill. 
It is believed that the disease resulted 
from eating a certain batch of sausage. 


Certain Poland-China breeders at 
tushville, Ind., gave their method of 
ringing pigs that, with four years’ trial, 
has proved far superior to the old 
method. Rings should never be put in 
the gristle, and to obviate that they put 
the ring in laterally, like a bull ring, in- 
stead of vertically. The ring is put in 
the skin between the nostrils, but never 
put iuto the gristle. If, by any means, it 
should be too deep in, and feels solid in 
the gristle, cut the ring out with the 
nippers and put in another that is loose 
in the skin. Then the pig will suffer 
no pain, will go right off to eating, and 
the pig or hog cannot root with tiv ring 
in the centre of the nose, nor do they 
ever tear out as in the old way. 


A receipe for preserving ham floats 
up from Tuscumbia, Ala., to the EI- 
mira (N. Y.) Farmer’s Club. Hams 
prepared by this method gained a good 
reputation in New Orleans, Nashville 
and other southern cities. The receipe 
is as follows: After the pork was cut 
out and the hams nicely and closely 
trimmed, and well rubbed with sali, 
pulverized saltpetre was sprinkled over 
the flesh, a dessert-spoonful to medium 
ham, and best sugar-molasses two or 
three spoonfuls poured from the spoon 
on the same, and salt heapep on; the 
meat was bulked, hams first, shoulders 
next, and sides on top. It remained in 
bulk according to the weather four to 
six weeks, and was tlien broken up and 
the meat washed in warm water. The 
hams were then held in_ kettles of 
diluted lve kept briskly boiling and lon 
enough to swell out the meat some an 
close the pores. Next, they were rolled 
in good clean ashes, sacked, hung up to 
be smoked, and then to remain until 
—- down a sale or _ The we 

as previously pre om the as 
of some good A aay 























Wild Lilly can’t 


for using them. 

Twenty years ago the butter dairy- 
man’s “kit” consisted of a few dozen tin 
milk pans, a dash churn, a butter tray, 
and a pair of paddles for spatting and 
working the butter. Now we have 
some dozen or more patent pans set in 
hot or cold water, each large enough for 
an entire milking; several patent pails 
for deep setting in cold water; patent 
coolers and refrigerators, and patent 
churns and butter workers innumera- 
ble; and each and all possessing merit, 
and all designed to help overcome some 
of the obstacles attending butter mak- 
ing in unfavorable weather. 

Our own practice has been confined 
principally to small pressed tin pans 
for setting milk for the cream to rise. 
In cold weather the pans are set ina 
| room heated by artificial means toa 
temperature as near sixty degrees as 
practicable. If the temperature re- 
mains constantly much higher, the 
cream will scarcely have time to rise 
| before the milk will sour, while if the 
air is much colder the cream rises too 
slowly. In taking the temperature of a 
room, it should be remembered that 
the air is always cooler near the floor 
than higher up, and to get the average 
temperature the thermometer should 
be placed at a medium height at which 
the milk is set. With small pans, we 
find a temperature of fifty degrees 
about the most unsatisfactory of any. 
The cream rises very slowly, and 
neither the cream nor the milk will 
turn sour, but the former will grow 
gradually bitter and very disagreeable 
to the taste. Thisis not only our ex- 
perience, but that of thousands of 
others. 

We belive, from long observation and 
experience, that a great majority of the 
complaints about bitter cream, bitter 
butter, and difficult churning come 
from those who, at the time, are setting 
their milk in small pans at a tempera- 
ture not far from fifty degrees. We 
will not say that with clean cows, good 
feed, and every other requisite for ob- 
taining sweet cream and butter, that 
such can not be made from milk set in 
small pans at a temperature of fifty de- 
grees, but we do claim that success, 
even under such conditions, is com- 
paratively rare. : 

There is much difference of opinion 
as to whether cream for butter making 
should be sweet or sour. For our part, 
we would either have it quite sweet, 
only one or two days old, and taken 
from milkthat had thrown up its cream 
quickly, or we would have it distinctly 
acid. o make the best butter, we 
would have milk standing in small 

ans, throw up its cream in twenty- 

our hours, and begin to curdle at 
thirty-six or forty hours; and we would 
have the cre&m that was taken off re- 
main in a room warm enough to sour it 
slightly but surely. Simple souring 
never injures cream for butter making, 





oes on so far as 
oam, and give it 


but when the souring 
to fill the cream with 
the ere of bread dough or yeast, 
then the case is different. Such sour- 
ing is destructive, both to quantity and 
quality. 

During the past year we have hada 

Feguson Bureau for setting milk, but 
with ice at seventy cents per hundred 
pounds, experiments were somewhat 
costly. Without ice the chief difficulty 
seemed to be to get the milk cooled 
down quickly enough, particularly in 
the middle of the pans, to have it keep 
thirty hours without souring. This, 
we believe, has always been one of the 
chief objections to all single meal pans 
in large dairies, though numerous de- 
vices have been inventef for cooling 
the milk evenly and quickly. 
Mr. L. B. Arnold, in a recent letter to 
the Farmer’s Advocate, claims that 
milk may set in any temperature be- 
tween forty and sixty degrees with 
equally satisfactory results, provided 
the depth is varied according to the 
temperature. At forty degrees he 
would have the milk sixteen to eighteen 
inches deep, that it may not cool quick- 
ly, while at sixty degrees he would have 
it not more than two inches and a half 
or three inches deep. This probably 
agrees with the experience of butter 
makers generally- Deep cans and large 
pans save a large amount of labor in 
skimming and washing. The bureaus 
also keep the milk clear from flies and 
dust, and if they are properly fitted 
with waste pipe for carrying off the ice 
water, and the whole is set in a clean, 
cool room, making a fair quality of 
butter need not be a very difficult 
operation, even, in hot weather.—New 
England Farmer. 


The Shepherd. 
Edited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 


coupin 0o., Il.., to whom all matter relat- 
tng to this department should be addressed. 




















Sheep Raising—Sketches from a Boone 
County Farm. 

EpiTor RuRAL Wor.p: The lamb- 
ing season has taken me this year by 
surprise. Having my flock, consisting 
of 150 head of sheep, viz: 20 young 


1 Southdown. 1 Leicestershire, and 3 
Cotswolds, running on meadow pasture 
and shock fields all along during the 
fall, [found on the 24th of December 
one ewe witha dead lamb. The night 
previous it had commenced to snow, 
the wind blowing sharp from the north- 
west, and the mother ewe being with- 
out shelter, could not manage to lick 
the lamb dry, and poor early bird per- 
ished from wet and cold. This lesson 
was sufficient for me to hasten my pets 
into their winter quarters. 

My barn is 36x75 feet, and divided, 
especially for sheltering my small stock, 
into the following apartments: 

A, run for the main flock 12x75, with 
150 feet feeding troughs, giving ample 
room for feeding 125 sheep. B, C, D 
and E stallg for calves, hogs, milk cows 
and invalids, each 12x12 feet. F and G 
two log cribs in the very centre of the 
barn, each 12 by 20 feet, and arranged 
with doors and troughs, used for breed- 
ing pens. H, nursery 12x50 feet, with 
10 stalls, each roomy enough for 4 ewes 
with their lambs. I, a passway. 10x12 
feet. The dotted lines in the sketch of 
the barn, indicate the feeding troughs. 

The barn is surrounded by four lots 
adjoining four entrances to the barn, so 
that the main flock of sheep has access 
toa three-acre field with fine pond from 


run A; the nursery ewes with their 
lambs to a small lot 20x100 feet, and 
from this to the main pasture with 
pond from apartment F, G, H and E, 
and the calf from B, hogs from C, and 
milk cows from D, find outlets from 
the barn to pastures and ponds in dif- 
terent directions, so that no other stock 
need interfere with my sheep at all. 

The food for the sheep consists of 
good hay, barley and inferior wheat, 
and is fed in the follwing way: I feed 
100 head of cattle and horses on hay, 
and let them run upon four ricks at 
once, each rick is 15x30 feet and 15 feet 
high, and, of course, a considerable 
amount of hay will be tramped down 
around those ricks ; and to prevent these 
scatterings from being wasted, I go ev- 
ery morning out with the sleigh, rake 
the loose good hay all up, and haul it 
in to the sheep, scattering it on the 
ground in the three-acre field, adjoining 
the barn, and by this operation, seeding 
this field into grass at the same time. 
The amount of hay thus saved and fed, 
averages about 500 pounds every day, 
and proves to be an over-abundant sup- 
ply for all my sheep, about ten calves 
and two mules. 

During the day I let the flock run out- 
side, and every evening I feed in the 
barn, one bushel of mixed barley and 
wheat (refuse§ffrom thresher), weighing 
about fifty pounds. It is but little for 
so many, but one-third of a pound of 
real grain and plenty of hay is an ex- 
cellent dish for as small an animal as 
the sheep, and mine are happy and con- 
tented with the bill of fare. By this 
management the sheep are all gathered 
together in the run and pens A, F, G, 
T over night, and the temperature in the 
barn was not low enough yet to allow a 
single lamb to perish from freezing, 
even when dropped during night, 
when the thermometer was 15 and 18 
degrees below zero. 

Between the 1st and 11th day of Jan- 
uary, during the severest part of this 
cold winter, I had twenty lambs drop- 
ped and saved fourteen of the strongest, 
six were lost—three by accidentally be- 
ing hurt, and three were weak twins. 

My sheep are handled very gentle and 
quiet, and I avoid crowding them in a 
hurry. In the morning I open quietly 
the doors of the run, and coax the flock 
outside of the barn by sprinkling some 
grain about, and in a few minutes the 
sheep will all come out, except those 
ewes which dropped the lambs during 
the night. These I bring with the 
lambs into the pens of F and G, and 
leave them there until I am satisfied 
that the mother owns and cares for her 
lamb, and the lamb suckles, and is stout 
enough to hop hither and thither and 
knows its mamma; then I turn them. 
into the nursery, H, where I feed the 





nursing ewes extra on grain, morning 


wethers, 120 breeding ewes and 5 rams, 


and evening, at the rate of one pound 
ted head every, day, besides plenty of 


ay. 

it is my custom to trim the tails of 
the lambs as soon as I find them, pro- 
vided they appear strong and it is not 
too cold. I find that the loss of blood 
from the operation is the least, when 
it can be done while the lamb is wet 
hs as the licking of the ewe seems to 
1eal the wound very rapidly; while on 
the other side, the operation is visibly 
more painful and longer sore when 
executed on older lambs. 

The meanest foe to young lambs is 
our friend mule, and every novice in 
sheep raising must keep this fellow in 
close quarters till the lambs are big 
enough to outrun master long ear, or 
he will surely, at first sight of the 
lambs, play catch ’em till he has settled 
them forever. 

Great danger may arise by a flock of 
sheep running to hay stacks and -feed- 
ing at pleasure. They will quickly un- 
dermine the stack, eating large holes in 
the same at the base; and while some 
are doing the business below, others 
will climb up at the summit, causing 
the stack to tumble over, and bury and 
kill those which have been eating be- 
low. Ihave paid for the knowledge by 
the loss of my heaviest mutton sheep 
last fall. I also lost several ewes in 
lamb the first year of my handling} 
sheep by feeding corn to cattle in the 
same pasture, where I kept the sheep; 
the sheep came along crowding among 
the cattle and under their feet, so that| 


ewes, causing fatal injuries to them. 

It may also be a precaution to others 
in stating the fact that I have suffered 
several losses by allowing my sheep to 


*!run on wheat fields while the ground 


was too soft, for two of my heaviest 
ewes in lamb happened to pasture upon 
some very muddy spots, mired down 
and perished before I missed them. 
About marking or labeling our sheep, 
I have learned that the prevailing mode 
is very defective. Taking it as a fact 
that all the sheep raisers in a certain 
district use Jones’ sheep label, and by 
an accident like a prairie fire, the 
fences are destroyed and five hundred, 
or several thousands of sheep, from a 
dozen or more owners, are mixed up, 
what a terrible job tu get them separat- 
ed? All the labels look alike, and each 
sheep has to be caught and closely ex- 
amined, and Jones’ label at $3 per 100 
is very expensive besides. 

The other mode of marking the sheep 
by mutilating their ears, is not alone 
cruel but a systematical nonsense. Sup- 
posing there are ten different flocks in 
a district of five miles around, each one 
has adifferent cut in the ear, now A 
buys from C and D from E, and so they 
trade on only for one season, what a 
mixture composition? How in the 


my bull stumbled and fell upon three} 


sheep the next year, he will find that it sheds 
two more, and so on until it gets a full 
mouth. Now] am not a fine stock man, but 
if I were, I would want men that could tell 
the age of sheep until they get a full mouth. 
After that it takes considerable of experi- 
ence. 

Have often seen in different papers that 
corn fed to sheep would make them shed 
their wool, but my experience tells me that 
they oftener shed for the want of it. If fed 
regularly and a little at a time until they 
get used to it, you can then feed all they will 
need. G. R. H., Merritt, IL 


os 
How to Cut off the Tails of Lambs. 
Cou. Couman: Mr. Jacob Funck will ce 
me, and likely a great many others who are 
interested in sheep husbandry, a great favor 
in detailing his plan of trimming the tails of 
young lambs. 
Most certainly there is an abundance of 
barbaric acts about stock raising altogether, 
as marking, branding, castrating and butch- 
ering. Please show me humanity in this. 

But, alas! The tail-trimming is the most 
excusable, because itis a sanitary necessity, 
and it is the duty of the farmers to publish 
their experiments, that we can all learn how 
to make these operations the least painful and 
consequently safest for our stock. 

I have tried different methods to execute 
the operation, and have found my plan, de- 
scribed in the Rurat of Dec. 17th, as safe 
and succes:fal; and if friend Funck coud 
witness the neatness and dispatch with 
which I relieve the little babies from their 
surplus tail end, he would, I am almost cer- 
tain, grant me his approval. 

But come forward with your experience. 
I am eager to learn, and if I shall gain from 
your practice, I will try to pay you back in 
the future with some useful suggestions. 

Cuas. GALLs. 

Columbia, Boone Co., Feb, 2d, 1881. 
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Sheep Notes. 
| Garnet (Anderson County, Kansas,) Jour- 
| nal: Mr. R. Herrington, a successful farmer 
of Rich township, purchased, about one year 
ago, 250 sheep, 100 of which were full blood, 
for which he paid the average price. The 
| present season he sold $490 worth of wool, 
j and raised 160 lambs, for which he has been 
| offered, on an average, $4.00 per head, which 
| would amout to $640, making in all $1,130. 
| During this time he had lost one sheep by 
disease, and one killed by the dogs. 

Pueblo (Colorado) Chieftain: T.L. Mitch, 
| of Bent county, is in the city. He reports a 
|gzent loss of sheep in that section during the 
late storm. The most of the losses were to 
| flocks which were being driven to Kansas. 
| The storm overtook maney of these, and was 
| of such severity, that the herders wore obliged 
|to abandon there flocks and seek shelter for 
| themselves; after this the flock soon separated, 
|and were still more demoralized by the num- 
|erous coyotes which abound in the vecinity. 








world will these neighbors take their|Mr. Mitch had a flook out during the storm, 
property, if those flocks should happen | but managed to keep them to their destina- 
to get mixed ? | tion without loss, but others love very heavy. 

When I bought my flock of fifty, 1; “Blue grass” notes from the Paris True 
had about ten different kinds of crop| Kentuckian: James O. Richard, after dis- 
offs, and holes, and underbits in the | posing of 300 Cotswold sheep now on hand, 
lot. I have invented a method—which | will use none but Merino ewes for breeding 
I shall not detail here, as L am not a} purposes, crossing Cotswold bucks on them. 
dead-beat advertiser—through which I |——-Last Saturday a buck belonging to 8. 
am enabled to supply at least one hun-| Cowels broke through the fence and killed a 
dred flockmasters in one township with | fine buck valued at $400, belonging to Felix 
each one a distinctly different, orna-| Lowry——We have no particular use for the 
mental and very cheap, easy appliable! “horn,” but we claim to have chronicled the 
and removable sheep label. he pat-| weights of the best lot of yearling sheep sold 
terns are under way of manufacture,|herebouts this season. We shall maintain 
and shall be advertised in these col-|this position until some one shall find a lot 
ums as soon as ready forthe ranche. |which will exceed Mr. Morrow’s weights, 

CHAS. GALLE. | which we give again as 180 pounds. 
Columbia, Mo., January 12. —$ << ae —__— 
so Haworth’s Check Rower. 


Sheep in the Orchard. | The most importantinvention of the age 

Epitor RURAL WoRLD: With your) for the farmers is, beyond all question, the 
permission I will give J.C. P. my ex-| Haworth Check ee The pong of 4 
° ° : ——— 1Vi 1Ze 1s luvention 
perience with “shgep in the orchard, bey 4 ham parse. Aes geo Prope as the 
In the first place, I think the orchard | large and prosperous manufactories of De- 
is exactly the place for sheep, except | catur, Haworth & Sons’ Check Rower Factory 
when there is snow on the ground or in| stands conspicuous. Their large three story 








| brick building and basement, with a front of 


very hot weather. 
In the fall of 1870° I planted an or- 


peach trees all round the out-side. 

The first fouré years we planted the 
land in Indian corn, arranging the rows 
each way so that the trees occupied a 
position straight with the rows of corn, 
so that in cultivating the corn we could 
cultivate the trees, aiso. 

In addition to the above we threw 


around the trees a mixture of ashes, 
chip manure and a small quantity of 
lime. This was applied in. the fall. 
Each spring we white-washed the trees 
as far up as the first large limbs with 
lime, to each bucketful of which was 


fulsJof pulverized sulphur and one pint 
of soft soap. 

In the spring of 1875 we sowed the 
orchard in blue grass and alsike clover. 
The alsike gave way in two years to 
white clover. 
present we have had a fair stand of the 
latter clover and blue grass. We still 
continue to spread the manure around 
under the trees about once a year,and 
after a light pruning in early spring ap- 
ply the whitewash. 

n the spring of 1876 we began pas- 
turing the orchard with sheep and hogs 
and have continued to do so ever since. 
We have both the Spanish Merinos 
and Cotswolds, and can see no differ- 
ence. 

We allow our flocks to pass through 
the orchard to more distant pastures, 
and do not think ay have ever in- 
jured a tree except when the weather 
was very hot and the sheep would 
stand around under the trees in the 
shade, when they would nibble the bark 
some; hence we are now in the habit of 
shutting the aged sheep out of the or- 
chard on ist of June. 

When we wean our lambs, which is 
the 1st day of August, we invariably 
put them in the orchard to remain un- 
till snow covers the ground in the 
winter. 
When we take our sheep out of the 
orchard on the first of June, we put the 
fattening hogsin to remain until they 
are slaughtered in December. 
_ Lam pleased to say that our orchard 
is as thrifty as we could desire, and 
bears immense crops of Begg fruit. 
Dr. W. P. Moore. 
Sumner County, Tenn. 


Telling the Ages of Sheep. 





Jacob Funck wants to know when lambs 
shed their first teeth. If he has sheep and 
will catch one about fourteen months old, he 
will find that, as a rule, they have shed their 
fore-teeth, counting from the outside to 
center, and that they develop in about two 
months; and if he will watch the same 





chard of 400 apple trees. with a row of | 


added a gill of coal-oil, two tablespoon- 


From that time to the} 


Tn the last number of the Ruzat Wort, |. 


| 170 feet on Cerro Gordo street, and 107 feet 
}on Morgan street, with their new and magni- 
| ficent Corliss engine, anda large force of skill- 
ed men busily at work supplying the rapidly 
| growing trade, is a cheering sight to look 
upon. The work of the factory is system 
jatically arranged, cach part having its room 
| with hands thoroughly schooled in the part 
| they have to do, and are employed the year 
|round. The engine was built at Provdence, 
| Rhode Island, ata cost of $3,000 and the 
|firm have added $10,000 worth of new ma- 
|chinery recently, besides the purchase of the 
| branch factory at London, Ohio, at a cost of 
| $12,000, and adding it to the Decutur factory. 
| The firm has shown great enterprise in its 
efforts to peafect the check rower, giving it 
their undivided attention since ite introduc- 
tion to the public in 1869. The result is they 
areSnow making a complete and perfect ma- 
chine that has no rival in the market. As 
showing how greatly is the request in this 
machine. the manufactory last season was run 
day and night to fill the orders; but this year 
the capacity of the shop are sdouble what 
they were last year, and yet the orders from 
|all parts of the country promise te so tax the 
|concern that yet new capacity will probably 
soon be again requireed. In the earlist ex- 
periments with the check rower, George D. 
Haworth, its inventor, in 1856-7-8 used iron 
wire, and at great cost demonstrated that the 
iron wire would not answer the purpose of @ 
check line, but the recent manufacture of Bes- 
semer steel wire furnishes an article that com- 
pletely meets every requirement for a per- 
fect wire check rower. With a wire adapted 
to this purpose, his large experience soon de- 
veloped the necessary devices by which it is 
applied to the old, reliable, standard Haworth 
Check Rower, that stands now, as it ever has, 
without a rival, a wire as well as arope check 
rower, and it is a truth now fully recognized 
by all that it is the first and only successful 
wire check rower, and that it is perfectly 
adapted to its work upon every condition of 
ground upon which a check rower must be 
The experience of this firm in the 
matter of check rowers—they being the pio- 
neers in this lines—has taught them many 
things which they have not failed to profit by. 
Their implements have each been tested by 
use in the field, and whatever proved to be 
good has been adopted and incorporated into 
the machine, while what has been shown to 
be impracticable has been speedily abandon- 
ed. This isthe only true way after all. Pa- 
tient industry and enterprise, giving the peo- 
ple only the results that go make a perfect 
machine, has been the great controlling 
idea of this firm, and annual growth of their 
sales tothe farmers in the highest eul 
that it is possible to pronounce upon 
woth’s Rope and Wire Check Rowers. 


Here is the Test. 
Dizziness, nausea, despondency, jaundice, 
loss of appetite, inflammations, gravel, fe- 


rgans, wate, axe eaninier oa Sane 
oO and bl , are 


removed by Waruer’s 
Cure. 
a ee 
Stewart's Aperient Pills for headache. 
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The ome Gircle. 


Letter from Nina. 
Bon Ami has expressed my views ex- 
actly on the dancing question. It is of- 
ten the case that those persons who are 








most ignorant of the art of dancing are {vale compositions of Major Jones. 
the most violent in their prejudice} The 


against it. How is it possible to prefer 
those horrible romping games to danc- 
ing as so many do? And again, how 
seldom do we hear Christians holding 
forth against the sin of selfishness, of 
parsimony, of uncharitableness and oth- 
er vices, whereas they denounce danc- 
ing as the greatest of crimes. 

“Alberta, I will say in answer to your 
question that my home is in southeast 
Missouri. We can hear the whistle of 
the locomotives, running up and down 
the Iron Mountain railroad, and we 
have a beautiful view of the blue hills 
and the bluffs that lie along the banks 
of the Mississippi. I do appreciate the 
kindness of my friends in offering the 
crown, dear Alberta, but in this case I 
prefer “to take the will for the deed.” 

General Jaqueminot, you have adopt- 
ed the right course in joining our Home 
Circle. Come again. 

Daisy Dell, thanks to you for coming 
to “help fill up the niches.” We wan 
all the niches filled up, then the stories 
and selected articles can go on another 


e. 
oo Wood, welcome to our midst 
again! Don’t pout any longer please, 
but finish up that review and let us 
have it. We can read more than one 
article on Goldsmith and not be tired 
either. Dear friend, I accept your sprig 
of laurel with grateful thanks; but as 


for the throne, if I am to occupy it, I} 


want Daisy Dell and Fannie Wood, and 
all the other sisters of the Home Circle 
to share it with me. Otherwise I should 
feel as uncomfortable as “Patience ona 
monument.” 

Widower, that spare-rib did not make 
me sick, but that printers’ imp put me 
in the wrong box, where I should 
doubtless have remained to this day, if 
the editor had not chanced to discover 
me as he was putting the sanctum to 
rights one day, and rescued me from 
oblivion. 

May, we are glad to see you again. 
You must make a longer call next 


time. 
Lillie of the Vallie, I am sure you 
will prove a valuable acquisition to 


our Circle, if you do not forsake us af- 


ter your first visit. I am sure your 
kind words are sincere, though they 
flatter me very much. Nothing could 
be more acceptable to me than the kind 
feeling and — of my friends 
in the Home Circle. 

Miss Ted, your opinion of poetry 
agrees with mine. Too many seem to 
consider rhyme and poetry controverti- 
ble terms. There are comparatively 
few persons who could not produce 
very creditable rhymes, and yet, how 
very few there are who could imbue 
those rhymes with the true spirit of 
— mystic, the ideal, the sub- 
ime? 

Minnie F., if you are not in too great 
a hurry I will try and send youa few 
lines for your album. I have a good 
many things on hand at present— 
among others, an “editorial” for a new 
“literary = teal 

Dear Idyll, we are so pleased to meet 
you in our Circle once more, both in 

The Old Year,” which is a poem itself, 


and ina “Happy New Year’—and re- 


member I am looking very impatiently 
for that promised letter. 
Gillie Lee, don’t be afraid of the 


counts, lords, nobles, &c., but come of- 
ten and help to brighten the Home 


Circle with your presence. 


Sal Baxter, you may count on my as- 
sistance in your project, no matter how 
Quixotic it may be, though I — I 

ut 
let me advise you to be careful that 
reed yt Jr., does not bark at us, in- 
“ 


don’t really comprehend it yet. 


of for us., 


mper Fidus, your last article is as 


good as usual, that is high praise. I 
am glad you answered Truth. 

O, dear me, I hope G. H. will not 
adopt some of the bills of fare offered 
him—he will certainly starve to death 
if he does! 


- Alberta, you request a letter from 


Nina, but do not re any address. 
Now, if you will send a letter to me, in 
care of Col. Colman, I will be sure to re- 
ceive and answer it. 
Schoolmam, why don’t you write? 
What has become of Critic, Ella Car- 
—_—. and so many of our other con- 
ibutors? We miss them very much. 


Southeast Missouri, Feb: 7. Nina. 


What I Read—What Do You Read? 

I might tell you, in the first place, 
what Idon’t read. I don’t read any- 
thing about Mr. or Mrs. Spoopendyke. 
The stories about those personages are 
very popular. If there isa paper in the 
United that does not copy them, I am 
not aware of the fact. Editors are bet- 
ter judges than other people as to what 
will please their subscribers. They 
publish those stories because they will 
please the majority of their readers. It 
is ‘ho wonder that men soon learn to 
like tobacco, when so many people relish 
such coarse stories as those about the 
Spoopendykes. These articles are a lit- 
tle above “Sut’s Yarns,” about equal to 
‘Major Jones’ Courtship,” and not so 
elevated as the sayings of Josh Billings 
and Artemus Ward. Butthe humorist 
of the Brooklyn paper has made a hit. 
His ee are copied oftener than an 
of the sketches of Burdette or Mark 
Twain. No matter how coarse they 
are, they please the many; and that is 


sufficient to, gratify the ambition of the 
author. He j 





im who is capable of 
— bio; 


go out with the present\generation. 


_ It is just as easy, if the right methods 
one to admire 
- the — and noble, as it is, when bad 
. methods are eeplored, Se teach one to 
d ignoble. But, in 

bad methods are oftenest em- 

; ed; an in pre- 

1 4 Tide aiid ae ve taught easy 8 
ae T, papa 
ma- 


are employed, to teach 


admire the little an 
correct taste 


to sir, and n 
an ane woventent in 


t wert in the book line. 


may well rejoice in his|such a thi ivi \ 
hay’ popularity. No one admires Ing as giving it up never en 

penning an en- 
hy. So his memory will 


wise? A little child is ‘susceptible to 
the most delicate influences. What the 
child will be, depends altogether upon 
the character of these influences, — 

In some communities, fifty copies of 
Major Jones’ works will be sold to one 
of Mark Twain’s. It would be as easy 
to teach people to admire the refined 
humor of Mark Twain as it would be to 
teach them to admire the coarse, even 


newspaper press are, to a great 
extent, the molders of the public taste. 
They should see that they disseminate 
none but a wholesome literature. It is 
enough for the most of them to know 
the taste of their readers. Knowing 
this, their only aim is to write to please 
it. They are more desirous to gain the 
support and admiration of the illiterate 
many than the approval of theinformed 
minority. 

I admit that the position of the editor 
isavery hard one. If he fills the col- 
umns of his paper with an elevated lit- 
erature, he will have but few readers. 
If he fills them with a low literature, he 
will not improve the taste of his read- 
ers. 

But tocome back to my subject. I 
read three magazines—Scribner’s Month- 
ly, Harper’s Monthly and the Atlantic 
Monthly. I read but few newspapers— 
our home papers, the London Times and 
the RurAL. Sometimes I read the 
leading articles in the St. Louis dailies. 
I forgot to mention the Burlington 
Hawkeye. I read a little of almost 
Burdette 
and Mark Twain are my favorite humor- 
ists. I prefer as novelists, Mrs. Holmes, 
Charles Lever, Scott and Cervantes. I 
like Macaulay and Lamb as essayists. 
Emerson and Spencer are my philoso- 
phers. Chambers, Hallam and Taine 
are my favorite writers on literature. 
It would be tedious to name all the au- 
thors I like, but I have given you an 
idea perhaps of the course of my read- 


g. 

I would like for the members of the 
Tome Circle to tell what they read and 
what books they think are of greatest 
value. I like to find out before I read 
a book whether it is worth reading. 
There areso many more bad books than 
good ones, that if a person does not find 
out in this way something about books, 
he,will be reading bad ones three-fourths 
of his time. 

I wasted a good many precious hours 
recently in reading a worthless book. 
It was “Compensation,” by the author 
of “Stolen Waters,” whoever that may 
be. The book will cost you $1.50, but 
it is not worth 50 mills. Sense and ele- 
gance are strangers to the work. You 
might read a dozen pages without find- 
ing a single good idea. 

Vell, I must stop these rambling 
thoughts somewhere, and here is as 
good a point as any. Bon AMI. 
Gainesville, Texas. 


INTEMPERANCE. 
Alcohol! man’s most powerful and 
successfulenemy. The cause of squan- 
dered fortunes, blighted hopes, sundered 
households, of suicides and murders. 
When we see the bright face of a lov- 
ing wife gradually assuming a look of 
woe and despair, as her husband be- 
comes more and more addicted to the 
cup; when fond mothers, with anguish- 
ed hearts, see their sons carried on to 
destruction by the tide of strong drink; 
when the companions of our youth, 
with a bright future before them, de- 
cline into worthless, degraded speci- 
mens of humanity; when men of ex- 
alted position disgrace the office with 
which the public has entrusted them; 
when the most gifted men fall a prey 
to the common enemy—it shows a sad 
state of affairs, and every one should 
do all in their power to check and di- 
minish, and, it p6ssible, eradicate this 
growing evil. 
The tide of intemperance invades so 
many happy homes, engulfs so much 
of talent and ability, of wealth and 
prosperity, entails so much misery and 
woe, that I am glad to see that our leg- 
islature is making efforts to stem the 
current, and hope that it, together with 
that of our sister State, Illinois, may 
succeed in following in the footsteps of 
our other sister State, Kansas. But leg- 
islation alone is insufficient, and we 
must look to a preventtive as well asa 
cure; for when the habit of drinking 
has once once taken firm hold, like an 
avalanche it gains power as it advances, 
until it becomes resistless. 
It is not the love of liquor so much 
which lures men on, but rather an un- 
natural and irresistible craving, the re- 
sult of a feverish state of the system, 
brought on by various causes, amon 
which the constant use of tobacco an 
the pernicious custom of using immod- 
erate quantities of pepper on all kinds 
of victuals, are the most direct; while 
the lavish use of strong tea or coffee 
are of similar effect, though in a less 
degree. I have generally found that 
strong drinkers are inveterate con- 
sumers of tobacco, or season their food 
highly, or both. : 
_ Lobacco is more or less debilitating 
in action, while highly seasoned food in- 
flames the system—both tending to 
bring on a craving after some stimu- 
lant. When the system is in a normal 
condition there is no desire for stimu- 
lants. I wish to lay particular stress 
on the fact that in tobacco we have one 
of the greatest allies of intemperance; 
for tobacco and whiskey are insepara- 
ble, and it is almost impossible to cure 
drunkard unless he leaves off to- 
bacco. On the other hand, among those 
I have met with who abstain from us- 
ing spiritous drinks, but very few use 
tobacco. 
As proof of my assertions I will cite 
my own experience. At sixteen, 1 com- 
menced the use of wine and tobacco; 
about five years ago, believing that 
my health and purse might suffer too 
much from the effects of tobacco, I left 
off using it. but,as I had always been 
careful and moderate in the use of wine, 





tered my mind, especially since it had 
always been dinned in my ears that 
wine was healthful, and I had come to 
believe it a necessity. After having 
discarded tobacco (tea, coffee and pep- 
r had not been used by me since years 
ore that), I gradually felt the daaire 
for stimulants growing less, until I am 
now not only indifferent to them, but 
find them repugnant even. Since hav- 
ing become a teetotaler 1am agreeabl 
to notice that I can endure 
the ve of = a bps = tl 
discom: fact, I can ost “take 
it cool,’ while before that the heat seem- 
;}ed intolerable, which I am sure was due 





Alcohol comes in such various dis- 
guises, and often from such tempting 
sources that it entraps many ere the 
are aware of it, and the custom whic 
many physicians follow of prescribing 
alcoholic stimulants for women, is 
much to be regretted, for I know of sad 
results therefrom. 

To parents I would say, avoid giving 
children, especially infants, alcoholic 
stimulants as you would poison. Re- 
strain and regulate their appetites by 
preparing ge food, with Lanna A of 
cooked fruit, instead of pampering them 
with rich and highly seasoned food, and 
don’t weaken your influence by giving 
them a bad exgmple in failing to prac- 
tice what you preach. 

If this meets the eye of any one who 
is an oocnemy slave to drink, let him 
first remove the cause by gradually ab- 
staining from the use of highly season- 
ed and rich food, tea and coffee, and, 
most important of all, tobacco, and, in 
their stead, eat plain food at regular in- 
tervals, using water at meals, and he 
will soon be able to resist temptation, 
because the desire or craving for drink 
will gradually disappear. 

As an instance of what whiskey will 
do, I will relate an incident I witnessed 
while stopping at the hotel of a small 
town, some two years ago: 

It was towards evening when a 
stranger of commanding presence, 
whose features, bearing and speech 
showed him to be a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence and_ learning, 
staggered into the oftice in a state of al- 
most beastly intoxication. The next 
morning he seemed to realize his dis- 
grace, and felt deeply mortified at hav- 
ing been, as he said, away from home to 
a neighboring city for nearly a week on 
a continuous spree. He lamented his 
lack of will-power to resist the habit, 
and his mental and physical sufferings 
must have been severe; yet, afew hours 
after, lsaw him depart as he came— 
drunk! oe 7 
Impressed by his appearance, I won- 
dered who he was, An looking over the 
hotel register, L found him to a a man 
whom it had often been my desire to 
meet, whose writings in a leading agri- 
cultural paper [ had often admired. 7 
How | pitied this man and his fam- 
ily! COUSIN CHARLEY. 
Lexington, Mo. 


A Criticism. 
Cot. COLMAN: It is my opinion that 
when criticism is intended to demon- 
strate the faults and inconsistencies of a 
writer, or to correct improper words 
used in general conversation, candor, 
based on friendly motives, is required, 
if it is desired that the person shall 
heed the gentle reproof directed to him. 
All are not born poets and authors, 
but a careful writer will not conscious- 
ly use words that are not sanctioned by 
good taste. He will endeavor to be 
simple in style, pure and elevating in 
diction, which will secure him atten- 
tion and make him strong in his sim- 
plicity. All obsolete words as, anon for 
presently, erst for formerly, methinks 
for I think, belike for probably, and 
many others which are not authorized, 
except when quoting from Scripture, 
will be excluded from his composition. 
He knows that high-sounding words 
are not evidences of merit and accom- 
plishment, and never forgets that his 
readers or hearers are not inclined to 
search through dictionaries for words 
which are beyond their understanding. 

It must be admitted that a great 
number of persons do not select the 
proper words to qualify their mean- 
ings. With some, everything is “very 
nice and beautiful,” or “exquisite,” and 
“perfectly lovely,” or “supurb,” with 
others, without distinction as to object. 
Some are “awful sick,” or have a 
“mighty bad cold,” or a “mighty bad 
headache,” or are “awful sleepy,” or 
“awful hungry,” while others are “tired 
to death,” or are frozen to death,” or are 
“almost dead,” after the least exertion. 
These are careless and inelegant exag- 
gerations, which should be avoided. 
There are also many words and expres- 
sions of low origin, which become cur- 
rknt because they have a peculiar sound 
ot wit. 

It is humiliating to hear slang 
phrases as used by some men, but when 
they are uttered by ladies the, most em- 
phatie words of censure fail to convey 
the disapproval of vulgarism. ‘ 
Why say “you bet” when an assertion 
in polite language would sound better ; 
“Its all bosh” for nonsence, “a buss” for 
a kiss, “tote” for carry, —. for ne- 
“vamose” for retire, “humbug” for 
cheat pretense, “jabber” for incessant 
talk, “topsy-turvy” for upsidedown? 
What would be the verdict of everyone 
if a writer were to give expression to 
his thoughts in the style as follows: 
“Its as plain as the nose on your face— 
she’s ugly as sin and as lean as a May 
shad, but she’s a regular brick, a daisy, 
and no one-horse concern.” “Why get 
our dander up?” “You’re as poor as 
Job’s turkey,” “she’s as rich as cream,” 
“you're a stunner,” “let the cat out of 
the bag,” “you know the ropes,” “got the 
gift of gab,” “pop the question,” “play 
second fiddle, and “let her slide,” “you’re 
a goner,” “on pins and needles,” “it 
rains cats and dogs, and don’t you for- 
get it.” ; 
Such expressions as the foregoing 
are often read in print,and the only 
apology which is here offered to their 
references is the desire to expose their 
enormity and debasing influence. They 
deserve the hp of all persons 
of good moral and refined manners. 
If there is adistinction between com- 
mon sense and nonsense, I claim it is 
nonsense to use words and phrases 
which are not understood by persons of 
ordinary intelligence. 
In botany, as in the sciences, only 
Latin words distinguish the subjects 
considered. “Robus villosus” means 
blackberry, and “Datura stramonium,” 
common Jamestown weed. “Lilium” 
is lilly “Cucumis melo musk melon and 
Convolvurus,” morning glory. 

As an unsophistica‘ youth enters 
an apothecary he is lost in imagination, 
as he contemplates the glass jars, pots 
and drawers labeled with mysterious 
capitals: He reads “Oleu m ricini” and 
wonders. what that can be. It is onl 


ot 





bly | castor oil and “Myrtis pemento?” Well, 


it is simply common r,and chlo- 
— sodidia is nolhiee: thace than table 


As the gers lan is now 
spoken in ons the globe 





to the heated state of the blood. 


where descendants and representatives 


of the English race are to be found 
and, as there is a standard to which ali 
educated F sag 8 ing this lan- 
guage conform, I claim that writers or 
8 ers who borrow forei words 
and phrases to emphasize their express- 
ions may be accused of vanity—a pom- 
pous desire to show their accomplish- 
ments—especially when plain English 
will convey their meaning as well if 
not better. 

I claim that it is nonsense to over- 
whelm the ordinary reader with an- 
cient languages or to entertain him 
with obscure and high-sounding phrases 
which only excite a stupid admira- 
tion. Iclaimit is nonscense for men 
that are called “learned® to assume con- 
sequential airs of superiority and 
wisdom, because when their technical 
and foreign terms are reduced to plain 
English, they are common sense and 
are understood by the most humple of 
men. FIrry-SEVEN. 

January 1881. 


ABOUT WOMAN. 

This is a subject that I approach on 
tiptoe, with hesitancy, with fear and 
with trembling. It isa novel (?) sub- 
ject, untried and full of intricacies, and, 
in the fullest sense of the word, unique. 
To follow the theme logically is an un- 
dertaking too herculean for me, and it 
would be rash to assert anything here to 
be gauged by rules of logic. A few ran- 
dom shots fired from my standpoint 
will be as likely to strike salient points 
in the subject that I have chosen as the 
most elaborate effort. 

In truth, I have observed that these 
extemporaneous random shots of the 
masculine mind are as likely to take ef- 
fect and produce impressions as the 
deadliest aim and carefulest prepara- 
tion, when woman is the subject of re- 
mark. 

Diderot, a French philosopher, used 
to say if he had a sufficient number of 
letters and a dice-box, he could throw 
the Lliad. Epicurus, whose disciple 
Diderot was, asserted that with atoms, 
time and a dice-box, he could throw the 


world. Right here I predicate that, 
with time and stationery, I will depict 
woman’s character. But alas! Diderot 
never threw the Iliad, Epicurus died 
without throwing a world, and, sad to 
relate, I may never—no, never; not even 
hardly ever—enjoy the peculiar distinc- 
tion of analyzing woman’s character. 

We “lords of creation” look on woman 
from afar; we gaze on her with wonder- 
ment, mingled with skepticism and de- 
light; we approach nearer to her and 
become profoundly conscious of a su- 
— being, and while we are nearly 
ost in adoration of her, we wonder 
which of us is the superior being. 

Somewhat akin to Falstaff’s observa- 
tion that he “was not only witty in him- 
self, but the cause that wit was in 
others,” is my opinion that the fair sex 
are endowed with brilliant imaginations, 
fertile fancies, not to say voluble 
tongues, and they are the cause that 
these “good gifts” are possessed by oth- 
ers. Toillustrate: A dull, heavy youth 
of twenty or more years, not in the 
habit of leowinn any care upon his 
personal pee. nor giving any at- 
tention to the cultivation of his mental 
faculties—in fact, caring naught “for a 
mat or a girl”—is on some lucky day 
ed by one of those innumerable unseen 
fairies that we have all read of, into the 
presence of a female of some sixteen or 
seventeen summers—a being different 
from the rest of her species and possess- 
ing mora mysterious attributes than all 
the Roman and Greek gods. Incompre- 
hensible as ~— ieroglyphics to 
the youth is this creature, yet as at- 
tractive as a Japanese juggier isto an 
open-mouthed clod-pole. As she dances 
before his eclipsed vision, his bedizzen- 
ed brain feels a thrill of new life, and 
he essays to place an estimate upon 
her. Try how he may, he can derive 
no satisfactory conclusion as to her 
mental, moral or physical endowments. 
His sluggish, disused mind will yield 
him no clew whereby to compass the 
ethereal-material puzzling female. His 
wits are put to work. He shakes off 
his Bruin-like sleep, dusts out the 
chambers of his imagination, where so 
long has hung festoonery of cobwebs 
draped in dust and rust. At the same 
time his thoughts, no longer circum- 
scribed or encysted, are polished up and 
begin to play like the colors of the 
chandelier.- The toggery he was wont 
to wear is cast off, and he looks on his 
caterpillar clothes with the proud satis- 
faction of having emerged into a plane 
of higher action. A dashing young 
frog could not feel ge at having 
creditably passed the tadpole state, 
than does our hero. We behold him a 
metamorphosed man. He is assiduous 
in application to study, memorizes 
verses and quotes authors with aston- 
ishing familiarity; is poetical or philo- 
sophical by turns; descants learnedly 
on the theory of thagoris; considers 
Plato the perfection of intellectuality, 
and is an ardent admirefand student o 
Homer. His labors are incessant, and 
he shines wherever he goes. 

Meanwhile “the lady of his love,” the 
moving cause of all this external and 
internal improvement, notes the influ- 
ence she wields over the “destiny” of 
our friend. She notes it, I say; but 
what the sequel may be, I can never 
surmise. I only know that, being 
sprightly and small herself, she suc- 
ceeds, by an inexplicable process, in 
transforming a veritable dullard into a 
clever and agreeable gentleman. This 
I know, and nothing more, and woman 
remains an unsolved problem. 

O woman, in thy hours of ease, 

Unceertain, cay and hard to please— 

But seen too sft, familiar with thy face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Quotes a graceless almanac wag, and 
straightway a smile ripples over the 
whole country—a good-natured mascu- 
line smile, though of the self-satisfied 
sort. And how can we help chuckling 
together, considering our foibles and 
follies, our vanities and perplexities 
when we would moralize or philosophize 
on the fair sex? It is the ridiculous 
conclusion, the hopeless incongruity, the 
paradoxical termination, the like-unlike- 
ness, if you please, of our deductions, 
that, like the almanac poet, makes us 
laugh. Wecan’t suppress our risibili- 
ties, perceiving this. 

A distinguished Freneh author says 
that man was the problem of the 18th 
century, and that woman is the problem 
of the 19th century. If we could as 








easily dis of this 19th century prob- 
lem a the 18th century problem has 


been disposed of by some one (I don’t 
exactly know who), what a saving of 
time and thought would inure us. 
This “some one” defined man tbe a 
“gambling animal.” Woman doesn’t 
come within this definition by the 
courtesy due her from all men. We 
cannot boil down as pithy a definition 
for her. Neither can we apply to her 
Plato’s definition of man—“a biped with- 
out feathers”—for, should any one pick 
a goose and call it a woman, it would 
indeed create confusion. No, woman 
is not so easily explained. 

Volumes fail to enlighten us on this 
occult subject. Years of labor, decades 
of toil and lives of patient investigation 
may be devoted to the subject, without 
satisfactory results. 

Of one thing I am confident, and this 
thing has been proved by past experi- 
ences of every-day life, viz: that woman 
alone is competent to work out her fu- 
ture, and she will do it just so sure as 
water seeks its level. Her tact, her 
tastes and her instincts will impel her 
to the proper course; and while even in 
this enlightened age of the world there 
may bea few persons who, like Socrates, 
daily return thanks to the gods that 
they are men, not women; yet these 
self-satisfied beings, so joined to their 
idols, will not stand in the way of wo- 
man’s destined sphere. 

If men will only show their sense by 
letting women alone, and, as Gail Ham- 
ilton pertly says, “quit sticking their 
— fingers into women’s pies,” &c., 

he pies and women will thereupon 
improve in quality, and the latter will 
be infinitely obliged. Besides, what 
does it profit a man to be continually 
and persistently insisting that he is 
proficient in something of which he is 
entirely ignorant? By such a course 
he is bound to come to grief. 

Touchstone, when about to consum- 
mate his happiness by marrying Au- 


drey, said to William, his rival: “To 
have is to have,” meaning thereby that 
what was his was not William’s. So 


with the sexes. 
the other's. As we cannot serve two 
masters, neither can we blow hot and 
cold atthe same time. Likewise,a man 
must be a man and a woman must be a 
woman. Each sex has peculiar rights, 
though the oneis complement to the 
other. 

Toconclude, woman, in some respects, 
is beyond the ken of man; so, perhaps, 
is the art of cookery—but, none the less, 
both are indispensable to the welfare of 
society. Todiscuss the relative spheres 
of man and woman, as it seems to me, 


sition—one tha : 
to the casual observer. I fear, with| 
Sydney Smith, that the trouble here, as | 
elsewhere, is with the round holes and 
square holes. 

However, do not understand me to 
say that this agitation of woman's 
rights ought to be supppressed, for, per- 
chance, storms purify; and I say, all 
agreeing, let it go on—even as the brook, 
forever—only there may be a little phil- 
osophy of mystery and wisdom of si- 
lence on the subject. One other thought: 
The soul of manis an undying plant, 
whereto the soul of woman is a peren- 
nial flower, lending life all its beati- 
tudes. PAULUS. 


Letter from Widower No. 2. 

FRIENDS OF THE HOME CIRCLE: I 
have been a reader of the contributions 
to these columns for several years, and 
am very much interested in them. 
Yesterday I concluded to contribute 
at least one, which I trust may dosome 
good to the cause of tempearace. When 
I left my father’s roof and started in 
business, I established myself at our 
county seat, about seven miles from 
home. Knowing the habits of the 
young men with whom I would have 
to associate—and nearly all of them 
drank—my father would not give his 
consent for me to go. I assured him 
that he should never have cause to re- 
gret my going,on account of the in- 


fluence of liquor. I never had entered 
a saloon, and I resolved by the aid of 
our heavenly Father never todo so. I 
was not in town many days when I 
had a number of invitations to drink— 
I refused. After a while the boys, with 
the saloon-keepers, planned together to 
get me in, but none of their traps 
got me. They at last gave it up and 
concluded that I had a will of my own. 

We organized a brass band, and I took 
the bass horn. Our practicing room 
was in the upper room of a two-story 
brick, the lower room was used as a sa- 
loon and was situated on a corner 
lot. The stairway to the upper room 
was at the rear of the building, so ar- 
ranged that doors led from the street 
up or from the rear of the saloon. One 
night after we had finished our prac- 
ticing, the proprietor of the house 
thought he had me. I should go 
through the saloon with tbe rest of the 
boys—he had locked the outside door. 
I took my seat at the head of the stair- 
way, after finding that I could not get 
out, and rattled away with the bass for 
an hour or two, when he was glad 
enough to release me at my own door. 

The saloon-keeper grew rich, and left 
our town for the great city of St. Louis, 
and, on ey took me by the hand, 
and told me that he thought more of 
me and would lend me — — 
than he would any man who had help- 
ed to build him up. 

Yesterday I met, at the same old 
town, one whose grey locks are begin- 
ning to tell that old age is coming on. 
He called me to one side and told me 
that often he had thought of me and 
resolved to follow my example, and as 
often he fell. He was then under the 
influence of liquor, and said that he did 
not have the friends to stand by him 
now and encourage him to say, “No,I 








not. 
Now. dear reader, cannot we all do 
some little good by standing firm? 
WIDO‘vER No. 2. 


——9- a o o  - 
To Keep House Plants Without Fire. 


If any of our readers love plants, but 
cannot keep them on account of not 
having a steady fire, they need not de- 

rive themselves of that pleasure any 
onger, as we know of several who have 
kept them without freezing, and we will 
tell you how—the trouble, of course, 
being to keep them through the night, 
when the fires are out. Take an old 
bed-quilt, put it on the floor, and set the 
plants together in the center. Set a 
stand over them and bring the quilt 
up over the top. If any of the plants 
are V sensitive to the cold, a news- 





What is the one’s is not | 


will touch not, taste not and handle| good 


Letter from Daisy Dell. 
Deas Fuienps: Once again, on this beau- 


tiful January morning, do I repsir in 
thought to our dear Home Circle, and pre- 
sent my heart’s best salutations, To one 
and all,doI most earnestly wish a happy 
New Year. May all the trials and disap- 
pointments of the past years be buried and 
forgotten in the dead past, and may the year 
1881 bring to you more joy than sorrow, 
more sunshine than gloom, more flowers 
than thorns, more smiles than tears, more 


gladness and peace than heartaches and war- 
fares. And may those of us who live to see 
the going out of this year, feel that we may 
have accomplished much good. Let us be- 
gin the new year with firm resolutions to 
spend the remainder of life in the way in 
which we shall wish we had when we come 
to die. Let us also resolve on increased 
diligence in our labors for each other in our 
dear Home Circle, Let us come together of- 
tener, and each time for a good purpose. To 
the faithful members I especially send words 
of good cheer, znd tu ibe erratic, I would 
say: Return from your wanderings, meet 
with us oftener, and you will like us better. 

Truth, I cannot agree with you and Uncle 
John. I think it very wrong to work on the 
Sabbath. Christians, I believe, consider the 
|Sabbath the seventh day. The Jews keep 
| Saturday for their Sabbath. Uncle John, are 
_youa Jew? My opinion is, which ever day 
| we agree upon as being the seventh is our 
Sabbath, and we should endeavor to keep it 
holy. On that day we should do no manner 
of work. A great many persons take that 
day for visiting and feasting. This, in my 
opinion, is very wrong. 

Nina, I must disabuse your mind of one 
error—I do not dance. I am glad to know 
you do not indulge in such a frivolity. I 
shall get up a nice, easy litile home corner 
for you, Nina, and myself—so now, come on 
and bring your escorts. If nothing else 
will satisfy you, I consent to the presence 
of your favorite bachelor. I have a curiosity 
in seeing one of the dear creatures from 
your country, perhaps he is an improvement 
jon the specimens of this climate. Yes, I 
like the widowers, why don’t yqu? I have 
observed they make the best of husbands, 
‘then why shouldn't they also make the best 
of friends? Of course, you and I are not 
hunting husbands. Bring on your bachelor, 
|I want to see his industry tested in the cot- 
'ton field. 
| Ambert, I agree with you in believing that 
\the indulging in strong drink is one of the 
| greatest foes to human happiness. I do not 
| think, however, that it is productive of more 


‘misery than any other one vice. I believe 














is to obscure a plain and simple propo-|that the votaries of the card table are as 
ought to be apparent much responsible for the sorrow, desolation, 


dueling and heart-breaking as the drunkard. 
There is another crime which men are ad- 
dicted to, which, in my opinion, runs paral- 
lel with drinking and card playing, it is 
swearing. Of all bad habits, there are fewer 
excuses for this. A man drinks whisky be- 
cause he has perhaps inherited a love for it ; 
it is pleastant to the taste, and he has a tor- 
menating thirst for it. Again, a man plays 
cards for pastime, for the sake of the amuse- 
ment arising from it, or it may be for the 
gain accruing ; but what pleasure or profit 
he can find in taking his Maker’s name in 
vain, is a question I am unable to solve. 
Talk about tobacco! Why the use of tobac- 
co isa virtue com to swearing, drunk- 
enness and the card table. A man had bet- 
ter soil his lips, color his teeth, and render 
his breath offensive than blot his record for 
eternity. 

Violet, I welcome you to our midst, we 
need more flowers to cheer us along life’s 
rugged pathway, and in all the floral list, 
there is none so sweet as the modest, sweet, 
blue Violet. But don’t be so severe on the 
men about that inoffensive little weed; if 
they are correct in other matters of impor- 
tance, I am willing they should enjoy that 
one little selfish pleasure. 

Nina, where are you hiding? Let us know 
what success you have club raising. I have 
sent up my twelve subscribers, and have one 
ona new club. I am expecting my clock 
daily. 

Rupert, did you get the picture? 
you will not be disappointed. 

Brown Bessie, can’t you steal a little time 
to talk with us? I, too, spend five days in 
every week in the school-room. but I will take 
time from my studies and labors to visit the 
Home Circle. Daisy Dex. 


I hope 


Letter from Bon Ami. 


Fannie Wood, the justness of your delicate 
criticism referring do Ixion and myself is ac- 
knowledged. The Runrat is not a political 
paper. but as Ixion’s article had escaped the 
notice of the editor, I deemed it right for 
some one to correct the impression that 
would have been left. 

Right here I would like to ask if any one 
has tried the audiphone. I am growing rap- 
idly deaf, and, so far, have found no remedy 
to arrest the deafness. The audiphone is the 
only thing I have confidence in. But since 
I have needed it, I have not been able to find 
out anything about it. Anyone that will tell 
me about its success, and where it can be 
had, will confer a great favor. 

I cannot quite agree with Fannie Wood 
about authors and their works. She claims 
that we do an author injustice to associate 
him with his works. She instances Zola, the 
author of Nana and L’Assommoir, in proof 
of her assertion. She says his descriptions 
are true to nature, and that the author lives 
far from the scenes he describes. He must 
have been thoronghly acquainted with the 
life he describes, or his descriptions would 
not have been true. She would not expects 
writer on astronomy to be accurate if he 
knew nothing about the laws of the heaveuly 
bodies. 

The author is the less excusable. The des- 
criptions in the Police Gazette are as true as 
Zola’s fictions, and the writer lives far from 
many of the scenes he describes, but still it 
does not follow that a person would be made 
purer end not ler by reading the Gazette—no 
one is made better by reading the records of 
crime and depravity. If Zola’s works will 
benefit humanity—if they will make one 
purer and nobler—then the avjhor’s work 
has not been invain. If not, the author does 
not deserve a place among the great and 
If Zola was a good and t man, he 
would teach us what to do, how to act, how 
to live, and not pollute us with descriptions 
of depraved beings. 2 

But there is an obvious and close relation 
between an author and _" —— It ~ ul 

hilosophical to suppose that likes produce 
coiliioen A good man’s work will be good, a bad 
man’s will be bad. 

Dr. J. G. Holland has these sound remarks 
to make in Scribner’s Monthly: “Nothing 
valuable can come out of a man that is not 
in him—embodied in his character. Nothing 
can be more unphilosophical than the ides 
that a man who stands on 4 a — - 

ritual can produce, in literature 
oa, ar sm He may do that which 
dazzles or excites wonder or admiration, but 





by the power to 
life.” 





nned around them would be an 
panitional protection. 





And bearing more directly on the point, be 
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. “It is claimed by a certain class of crit- 
ics that we have nothing to do with the char- 
acter of an artist or a writer. They forget 
that a knowledge of a man’s character is a 
short cut to a correct judgment of his work. 

is only necessary 

foot pes La aman of weak will, without the 
mastery of himself, a dessipated man, a 
man of morbid feeling, a self-loving man, 
without the wish or purpose to serve his fel- 
jows, to know that he could never produce a 

m that could help anybody, or write a 
poem that possessed any intrinsic value 
whatever. His character was without value, 
and nothing of value could come out of it. 

His poems are one continuous wail over lost 

life and lost love.” Bon Amt. 

Gainesville, Texas. 


Letter from Gertrude. 

Summer, with its birds, flowers, gurgling 
brooks and happy days, has passed away. Au- 
tumn, the saddest, but the grandest and most 
beautiful season of all the year, has come 
and gone, and now old winter, with his howl- 
ing blasts and drifting snow is here, and is 
fast passing away ; yet, during all this time, I 
have not once dropped in the merry Circle 
for a chat; but while I have been silent, I 
can assure you I have enjoyed all that has 
been said. : 

Such terrible weather as we are having; 
it is raining, sleeting and snowing. The 
streams are full; roads can hardly be travel- 
ed ; the trees are groaning under their load of 
ice, and now and then you hear one crash to 
the ground, unable to support such a heavy 
weight. 

What has become of Brown Bessie, Black- 
eyed Vallie, Ella Carpenter and a host of oth- 
ers? We would all he happy to meet them 

SS a: me | - 

Welcome, Gillie Lee. Come often, [~~ 

Daisy Dell, will you please give a descrip- 
tion of yourself, unless, like Nina, youare “too 
bashful”—how is it? I am afflitile anxious to 
know how you look. I haye formed a fancy 
picture of you, and am curious to know if it 
is a correct one. 

Critic, have you forgotten us entirely? If 
not, please come and make it known. 

If any of the Circleites are suffering from 
disease, come to Plattsburg and drink of the 
Chalybeate waters, which have lately been 
discovered. A great many think they possess 
wonderful curative properties. A number of 
cures are reported. The M. D.’s have very 
little faith in them, of course. 

Promising to come again soon, I bid you all 
adieu. GERTRUDE. 

Plattsburg, Mo. 


<> ——_——_ 
SARDINES UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

“Look here, my dear,” said Mr. Spoop- 
endyke, tossing the laces and ribbons in 
his wife’s bureau drawer, “what’s be- 
come of the can opener? I don’t see it 
anywhere.” 

“What do you want of it?” asked 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, fluttering up to pro- 
tect her trinkets, and trying to gain a 
little time. 

“I want to open some sardines with 
it,” retorted Mr. Spoopendyke, abandon- 
ing the drawer and hunting through 
the work basket. “Think I wanted to 
comb my hair with it? Imagine I 
wanted to write a letter with it? Well, 
I don’t. I want some sardines. What 
have you done with it ?” 

“You might take your big knife,” 
recommended Mrs. Spoopendyke. “The 
large blade is just the thing for that.” ° 

Mr. Spoopendyke seized the knife and 
bored away at one corner of the box. 
while his wife looked on with consider- 
able distress. 

“Hadn’t you better put a paper under 
the box? You'll get the oil all over 
pan tablecloth,” suggested Mrs. Spoopen- 

e. 

“No, I won’t, either,” said Mr. Spoop- 
endyke, as the knife plunged through 
and the oil spattered. “Serve you right 
if I did,” he continued, ploughing away 
at the tin, while the grease flew in all 
directions. “It wouid teach you to put 
the can opener where you could find 
it. What kind of housekeeping do you 
call this, anyhow?” he yelled, as the 
blade slipped out and closed up on his 
fingers. 

“Did you hurt yourself, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, anxiously. 

“No, I didn’t hurt aaeat? grinned 
Mr. Spoopendyke. “The dod-gasted 
knife struck the bone, or I would have 
been dead with agony an_hour ago. 
Give me some ether!” he howled. “Fetch 
me some chloroform! S’pose I’m going 
to saw at this box any more without an 
anesthetic? Got an idea I’m going to 
chip off a couple dozen fingers without 
something to deaden the pain? Where’s 
the laughing gas? Give me some 
laughing gas while I extract these 
measly old fish,” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
pranced around the room, and then 
Jabbed the knife into the box again, and 
ripped away as though he was run by 
steam. “No use, to hide away from 
me!” he yelled, hacking at the box with 

his might. “I know you’re in there, 
and there can’t any dod-gasted sardine 
that ever was built get away from me. 
Come out, I tell ye!” and he seized afish 
by the tail and flung him across the 
room. “You're transacting business 
with Spoopendyke now!” and he clawed 
out a handful of mashed sardines and 
slapped them down on a plate. 

Won’t you a "em, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, dodging the flying 
heads and tails. “They won’t be very 
good if you open’em that way.” 

Oh, won’t they ?” howled Mr. Spoo 
endyke. “If you don’t like ’em that 
way, what'd you ask for them for? 
Maybe you want me to take ’em out in 
og | carriage. P’raps you’ve got an 
idea I ought to climb under ’em, and 
lift em out. Maybe you want me to 
get into that box with a boat and take 
em out with a seine. Well, I won't, I 
tell ye. Give me the tongs, I want the 
fish at the bottom. Where’s the tongs ? 
ne to get married to the can opener, 

aven’t they?” and Mr. Spoo endyke 
Sap Senne fish and fired him into 


6 te, 

“Be patient, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Spoopendyde, soothingly. “Make the 
ont oe a little wider, and they’ll come 


“Ain’t I patient »” shouted Mr. S 
> “ 9 ‘ oe 
., « Taps you want me to sing 
th =) Wish I was an angel, and with 
+ ore od gast the fish! Come out of 
} “ *, and with a wrench Mr. Spoopen- 
yke hauled off the top and disclosed 
fie mangled remains of his enemies. 
- Ow, give me a lemon,” and he eyed 
she repast with anything but content- 
auiek at een and get me alemon; 
_ “Upon my word, my dear, I don’ 
(lee a a in the house 
+e ered Mrs. Spoopendyke. “] had 
“Oh, you had one!” roclai 
’ med 
noe qndyke, “only powes just out. Mt 
y n brought up right, you’d only 








need an awning and a family on the top, 
floor to be a grocery shop! ‘S’pose I’m, 
ing to eat these sardines raw? Think 
m going to swallow these fish alive?) 
Gimme something to put on ’em, will 


to know of Edgar A. Poe, | ye? 


“What would you like, my dear?” 
queried Mrs, Spoopendye. 

“Ink, dod gast it! Fetch me some 
measly ink! Got any nails? Can’t ye 
find some laudanum somewhere ?” and 
Mr. Spoopendyke projected himself into 
the closet, and pranced out with a bottle 
of arnica. “There,” he howled, as he 
dashed the contents over the sardines, 
“there’s your fish all ready for you, and 
the next time you want me to open the 
things, you have a lemon, will ye? Find 
a can opener, won’t ye?” and Mr. Spoop- 
endyke — into his easy chair and 
picked up the paper. 

“Don’t you want some of the fish ?” 
asked Mrs. Spoopendyke, after a long 
pause. 

“No, I don’t,” growled Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. : 

“But this is a fresh box,” said Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, displaying the sardines in 
neat layers. 

“How'd you get it open?” demanded 
Mr. Spoopendyke. : ; 
“With the can opener, replied his 
wife; “I found it in your tool box, where 
you put it to sharpen it.” 

“Maybe I put the lemon there to 
sharpen that too,” grunted Mr. Spoop- 
endyke, pegging away at the box and 
looking up with his mouth full, but ree- 
ognizing the taste of vinegar, he made 
some remarks about some people only 
needing a handle and _a cork to bea 
Fortunatus jug, and having finished 
the lot, he demanded why his wife 
hadn’t asked for ’em if she wanted 
some, and went to bed with some in- 
coherent observations on the absurdity 
of folks sitting around like martyrs with 
fish within reach.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





HOW TO SUGAR-CURE HAMS. 

Spread out the hams, shoulders and side 
meat 2nd let it cool in the cellar, or where it 
will not freeze. Let it remain twenty-four 
hours. Put the side meat in the pork barrel 
and salt liberally. Bulk up the bacon pieces, 
first rubbing them all over with the same 
mixture hereinafter described for hams. Let 
the bacon lie in bulk two weeks, then rub 
with the mixture, and then again at the be- 
ginning of the fourth week. At the end of 
the sixth week smoke. When the hams weigh 
fifteen to twenty pounds, and when there are 
eight hams and shoulders, take alarge dish 
pan and put into it eight quarts of salt, eight 
pounds of course-grained, brown sugar and 
eight ounces of pulverized sultpetre, and put 
in sufficient warm water to make it of the 
consistence of soft mush. Set the hams and 
shoulders one at a time in the pan and rub 
the mixture well in, and see that no part of 
the meat, especially about the ham, is over- 
looked. Pile the hams, flesh side up, and let 
them remain from three to five days, accord- 
ing to the weather. Put them in a barrel, 
then pour in enough brine, which has been 
previously boiled, strained and cooled, to 
cover them. Let them remain in the brine 
not less than four weeksor more than six. 
Then wash, drain and hang them, hock or 
small end downwards, not lower than six feet 
above the slow fire made of green hickory, 
sugar maple chips or corncobs. The fire is 
kept well covered with wood ashes, the ob- 
ject being to dry the hamsas well as smoke 
until they become of a pretty yellow color, 
whem the smoking should he discontinued, 
except in rainy weather, when an occasional 
smoke for drying will be needed.! Two weeks 
of continuous smoking during the dry time 
when the weather is clear will be’ sufficient. 
From the first to the middle of March the 
meat is taken down and rubbed with a bit of 
cloth dipped in molasses, so that the finely 
ground black pepper will adhere to every 
part of the meat. Inclose each ham and 
shoulder in a cloth sack, place them ina pa- 
per flour sack and return them to the smoke 
house. where they can remain until used 


or sold, 
exlth €olumn. 


SHOULD A BABY BE FAT? 
While there is a measure of truth in 
the assertion that fat babies are not 
necessarily healthy, the following much 
quoted extract from a physician’s letter 
to a Boston paper is likely to do mis- 
chief by its extravagant condemnation 
of fat. Speaking of fatty degeneration 
the physician says: 

“Most infants do become diseased be- 

















stops the growth and leaves the poor 
deceived parents nothing but increase 
in weight to boast of; and when the 
poor little victim to his own greed and 
his parents’ folly gets to the end of his 
tether he melts away like butterina 
hot oven, and then it is seen how poor 
(in flesh) he has been all the time. Few 
comprehend the broad difference be- 
tween flesh and fat. The first is lean 
meat—muscle—the result of growth; 
while fat—I don’t care how hard and 
solid it may be—is the product or ac- 
cumulation of unexcretial excess. This 
is why no one bets a dollar on a fat 
horse or a fat man—they are ‘soft’ and 
‘can’t stay.’ It is every whit as true of 
afat baby. The only wonder is that 
any infant lives sixty days from birth. 


p-|Fed before birth but three times a 


day, he is after birth subjected to ten or 
twenty meals in the twenty-four hours. 
Before birth he grows fat at the rate of 
about ten pounds per year, after birth 
he is permitted to grow fat at the rate 
of fifty pounds per year until chronic 
dyspepsia or some acute disease inter- 
feres. Feel of a kitten, calf, colt, ora 
young robin—they are and remain 
while growing but little more than 
skin and bones and fur or feathers, be- 
cause unable to get enough to fatten, 
and they never die—rarely have any 
sort of disease. Children are never 
fairly ‘out of the woods’ until they reach 
the lean age and have pipe-stem legs 
and arms, with no roles of fatty tissue 
anywhere about them. Could they be 
kept so from birth and not permitted to 
over-indulge, so that their appetites 
would always be reliable for plain food, 
they would have no infantile diseases 
to enrich our pockets.” 

Why should the kitten, the colt, or 
the young robin be taken as a model of 
infantile health, rather than the puppy, 
the bear cub, the pig, or the young 
pigeon ? 

t is the nature of some young ani- 
mals to be lean and healthy; and there 
is as marked a difference in the natural 
tendency of young children. Infants 
of the same percentage and fed at the 





same breast will differ in this respect, 
and both be healthy. Fat laid on at the 


| take 


fore they are three months old. This| p 


rate of! “fifty pounds a year” is quite 
another matter, and oue not liable, we 
2 it, to be a common cause of 
anxiety. Injudicious feeding is more 
apt to show itself in lack of fat, and 
lack of proper muscular: tissue as well. 
That sort of leanness is much too com- 
mon in young humanity.—Scientific 
American. j 
HIGH HEELS. 

A London doctor has been protesting 





in The Lancet against the fashionable, 


high-heeled shoes of women. He says: 
Thave at present under my care two 
serious cases of “sprained ankle,” solely 
arising from their use. The parties 
tripped, and, losing their balance, were 
unable to recover themselves without 
falling, which in the one resulted in 
partial laceration of the internal, and 
in the other of the external, ligaments 
of the ankle-joint, and both threaten to 
end in permanent partial disability. 
Again, about a month since, I was con- 
sulted respecting a young lady, aged 
16, whose parents were greatly alarmed 


at a supposed spinal affection, under 
which they supposed their daughter to 
be suffering. lI ordered the boots she 
generally wore to be brought to me, 
and found the heels raised two inches, 
tapering to the size of a shilling, and, to 
make matters worse, instead of corres- 
ponding to the situation of the natural 
heel, they were situated immediately 
under the arch of the foot. I recom- 
mended rest in the horizontal position 
for two or three days, and shoes with 
half-inch soles, of the breadth of the 


Che Poultry Paro 


American Dominiques. 

Epiror RuRAL WorLD: This breed 
of fow!s was introduced into this coun- 
try some years ago. N early every 
farmer in New England kept them, as 
they are a hardy breed; and they are 
adapted to a cold climate as well asa 
warm one. 

The venerable Samtiel Allen wrote 
of them over forty years ago: 

The Dominiques are a breed that are 
becoming more and more in favor. 
They are universally pronounced hard : 
good layers, careful nurses and as afford- 
ing excellent eggs and flesh for the table. 
And besides this, their beautiful, uni- 
form plumage; when in full feather, is 
quite an acquisition to farm-yard, lawn 
or run, 

He was right. They do not change 
in color, in beautiful appearance, good 
average size, as mothers, layers or as 
breeders. My hens average a good num- 
ber of eggs every year. The chicks 
mature early and are strong. My cock- 
erels weigh from six to eight pounds; 
pullets, six to seven and a half pounds. 
Their beautiful rose combs and yellow 
legs and slaty-blue plumage make up a 
handsome fowl. They are more hardy 
than Plymouth Rocks and breed more 
true to color.. Experience proves, I 
have bred over twenty-five varieties, 











natural heel, and the toes broad in pro- 
portion, to be substituted for those jre- 
viously worn. The cure was compuicie. 
No nausea, no weariness, no pain or 
discow fort, after a four-mile walk, have 
been experienced since. In walking 
under the previous condition every in- 
tention of nature—anatomically speith- 
ing—was fustrated, and the sympton 
complained of precisely those to be ex- 
pected. Not only was the firmness of 
step and ease in walking lost, through 
the natural spring and muscular action 
of the foot being destroyed, but every 
muscle whose tendons extended to the 
foot must have been abnormally 
strained, the upright position of the 
body preserved under difticulties,and the 
centre of gravity and adjacent nerve- 
centers seriously irritated—a state of 
things which, I need not tell my pro- 
fessional brethren, if perpetuated from 
youth to womanhood, must inevitably 
end in permanent mischief of some 
kind; and the sooner the voice of the 
profession is raised against such an ab- 
surd and pernicious practice, the bet- 
ter. 


Hygienic Notes. 

In the United States, physicians have 
estimated that 50,000 persons die every 
year from the use of tobacco. In Ger- 
many the physicians have calculated 
that of all thejdeaths which occur be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
six, one-half originate in the waste of 
constitutian by smoking. They say that 
the article exhausts and deranges the 
nervous powers, and produces a long 
train of nervous diseases, to which the 
stomach is liable, and especially those 
forms that go ander the name of dys- 
pepsia. 

The healthy properties of onions have 
never been fully understood. Lung and 
liver complaints are certainly benefited, 
often cured, by a free consumption of 
onions, cooked or raw. Colds yield to 
them like magic. Don’t be afraid of 
them. Taken at night, all offense will 
be gone in the morning, and the good 
effects will amply compensate for the 
trifling annoyance. Taken regularly, 
they promote the health of the lungs 
and the digestive organs. An extract 
made by boiling down the juice of on- 
ions to a syrup and taken as a medicine, 
answers the purpose very well,but fried, 
roasted or boiled onions are better. On- 
ions are a very cheap medicine, within 
everybody’s reach, and they are not b 
any means as “bad to take” as the costly 
nostrums a neglect of their use may 
necessitate. 


A cheap and very comfortable bed, 
with an under-bed of straw, hay or husk 
can be made by putting on the top a 
light cotton “mattress” which can be 
made at home. For the two sides of 
the “mattress” bed-ticking is best, and 
they should be somewhat longer and 
wider than the top of the bed, as in 
tying the size is somewhat reduced. 
ut two or three times as much cotton 
between the “sides” as is put between 
those of a “comfortable,” and tie quite 
closely; finish by turning in the two 
edges and sewing them overhand, or 
stitch on machine. Beds of straw or 
husk look infinitely better and tar more 
comfortable when the ticks are made 
like those of a mattress, with a straight, 
upright sewed all around. The 
corners should be clipped off so that the 
tick will be round at the “corners” as it 
fits the bedstead better. 


Mr. Wilkinson, of St. Mary’s hospital, 
London, advises the following improved 
method of preparing beef tea: The meat 
is cut into small pieces and placed, in 
the evening, in an earthenware vessel, 
with sbfficient cool water to cover the 
meat; in this it is allowed to remain 
all night. In the morning the meat is 
taken out, placed in other water, and 
boiled for several hours. The meat of 
the previous day is then passed through 
and put into the cold liquor in which 
the meat was steeped the previous 
night, and upon this the boiling liquor 
from the day’s beef tea is poured, and 
the whole well stirred, and it then forms 
the complete beef tea. The characteris- 
tics of good beef tea are that all the 
nutritious elements of the’ beef should 
be made available, and by the prccess 
carried out as above this is effectually 
done, the albumen, fibrine, and gelatine 
being all retained and taken by the pa- 
tient. 








A Lady Writes, 

I consider the Charter Oak range a bles- 
sing to every housekeeper who is fortunate 
enough to have so excellent a Cooking appar- 
atus. A few of its merits are economy in 
fuel, quick baking, with a large Reservoir 
that heats water quickly and hot enough for 
all household purposes. We use inferior 
soft coal, but the flues are so large that they 
require very little cleaning. 


A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manhood, &&., | willsend a recipe 
that will cure you, FREE OF HARGE This 
_— remedy was discovered by a missionary in 








and find the Dominiques the best. 

With my best widhes for the RuRAL, 
I remain, vours truly, 

JOUN M.S. WISE. 
—_———_ o --p>s 2 
Exhaustion From Brain Work. 

Few of our busines or professional men 
| reach the age of forty-five without brain and 
livtYUUS eXuaustion—ofien to an extent that 
torces them to rciex effort. or abandon work 
for a time, if not ultogeiuer. An occasional 
use of that vitalizing agent, now so widely 
known as “Compound Oxygen,” would give 
nature the power to restore these wasted 
forces in a large number of cases. Rev. D. D. 
Reed, of South Amboy, who was greatly run 
down by over-work, and consequent waste of 
nervous energy, after being restored to health 
through the use of this agent, gives it this 
voluntary and strong endorsement; “After 
a most thoroughand continued trial of its 
worth as aremdeal and restorative agent, I 
pronoance its value to be above that of gold 
and silver. I freely and voluntarily com- 
mend it to all brain workers as the best thing 
they can use to secure a restoration of ex- 
hausted energies.” Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.,sendthe Treatise on “Compound Oxy- 
gen” free to all who write for it. It contains 
a record of mainy remarkable ‘cure. 


PURE SUGAR CANE SEED 


The undersigned kecps a supply of Early Au- 
ber and Early Oranse cane seed, the product of 
different latitud:s; hence adapted to various cti- 
mates. The Orange is especially recon. incended 
tur sugar Making and for districts sulj-ctto hot 
etn in July and August. Ithas rec ived the in- 
dorsement of the Mi-sissippi Valley Cane Grow- 
ers’ ABsOeiation at its late meeting. 

Prices ot seed at St. Louis: Early Amber by 
mail. 3 pounds, $1; by express or freight per 
pound, 15c; large jots, 10c. Usual discounts to 
th» trade, 

Early Orange, by mail, 2} pounds, $1; by 
express or freigh', per pouad 20c; large lots, 











Cc 

Kansas Orange, for northern culture, prices 
same as Early Orange. 

No orders filled ior less than 61. Remit by 
draft money order or registered /etter. 
Caution must be taken in selecting Orange 
seed, as when cleaned, none but an expert can 
detect it frem, some other variety, and the desire 
to speculate may induce some to mislead by sell- 
ing other sc@d as Orange. It Was for this rea on 
that I had placed this seed in reliable hands last 
season fo: cultivation, in order to secure reliably 
pure eved for my trade, 

ISAAC A HEDGES. 


‘004 Broadway, St. Louis. 


NORTH STAR 





JSEED FARMS. 


Fifth Arnusl Catalogue, now Ready. 


Free on xpplicatiin Former correspordents 
will he serve: without upplicatioa. The pro- 
ducts of there seen farms, the moat northern in 
Americu have established beyond controversy 
the grea! organic lav that the further: orth see 8 
are grown, the -arlier their products wiil ma 


— 


vre. 

Our St. Paul Tomato, Early Minnesota Sweet 
Corn. ked River of the North and Squaw (orn, 
Pare So tch Fyfe Wheat (seed stock), (arrots, 
Beets, Unions, M:nnesota Amber Sugar vane, 
unt nearly evervthing in the Vegetable list can- 
not be equaled in America 


THE SEED GROWER IS TRE LEGITIMATE 
SEED DEALER. 


T. M. METCALF, 


SEED GROWER AND JOBBER, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 5-8 


American Grape Growin 


AND 


Wine Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


Theauthor has tried to give all the latestexpe 
riences in American pe growirg and wine 
making gathered uuring a practice of ever 2 
years; and correspondence and sketches frop 
many of the most eminent grape growers © 
other States, contained in the appendix, ad 
greatly to the interest o1 the book, 
Price, tandeomely illustrated and bound 
cloth $1.50, post d. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pui 
lishers, or by the author, 

tf GEORGE ATISMANN, Columbia, Mo 


Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology an: 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

We would respecttully solicit the patron ° 
tbe public, and are now prepa: t ma or 
ders tor fruit and ornamental trees, ba an: 
plants witn marco f first-class stock of best gua) 
ity and guaranteed true to name. The necessit 








of such an establishment in our State has lon, 
been ‘elt by the manv, who have ordered thei 
frait and Ornamental trees trom the many unre 
liable ageni# and tree dealers who have floode 
the State, representing uistant nueeries, are 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices 
We want a reliable local agent in every tow: 
and settiementin the State, and are now ful): 
prepared to fil] orders for any and all articler : 
our line, at wholesale or retail, AJ] who desi 
an agency or wish to order fruit trees and othe 
stock direct, wil! please address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superiniendent of Nursery, Columbia, Me. 


SAW MILLS 


All sizes, from tre Pony, suitable fr the or 
dinary threshing engine, 10 the heavy Mammoth 
for the pineries, Improved -riction feed. dis- 
pensing with idler puiley. Head vlocks accu- 
rate and quick movement. Send jor circu ar. 








uth America. Senda self-addressed envelope 
to the Rev. JosErx T. Station New 
York City. 


, . 


Barnes’ Wire 





EXCLUSIVE' MANUFACTURERS, 





DECATU #e,. ILLINOIS. 
Bg Double Ring Invented. 

o c to cause irritation and sore« 
ness, a8 in case of rings that 


CHAMPION 
Hog Ringer, 

close with the joints in the flesh and produce 

soreness of the nose. 


Rings and Holdez 

Nosharp poirts in the flesh 

The Champ on Hog Holder speaks for itself in 
the above cuts. 4-13 








Check Rower | 


The Only Entirely Success’ul Wire Cheak Rower Ever Invented. 


Eight yo practical use has proven t' sue- 
cess of the Barnes Wire Check Rower beyond 
question; it is taking the lead with dealers and 
among the ‘armers, who have rendered an unar+ 
imous verdict that it is the best Check Rower 
made The following are the advantages over 
ony other check rower: 
se of wire in place of rope, and that one wire 

will outlast two ropes. 

The wire will not stretch and shrink likea rope 

The wire is a8 easy to! andie us a rope. 

Tre wire does not cross the machine. 

There is no side drait. 

It will plant perfectly and more in check. 

The operst¢r does not have to get off the ma- 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN’ "© to throw the wire off at the end ot the field. 


It will work on any planter as nuw made. 
It is easy to work and to understand, 
1t is durable in al) its parts. Take no other. 





Only Single Ring Ever Invented 
that Closes ou the Ouc- 
side of the Nose. 
BROWN’S ELLIPTICAL RING 
An Triple Groove 
HOG AND viIG RINGER, 
This is the only single ring ever 
invented that closes on the out- 
side of the nose. !t overcomes 

asert us defect in ali triangular and other rin 
which close with the joints together in the flesh, 
causing it to decay and to keep the hog’s nose sore 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 











WLLL LT PRONE RS 


WO SES 





AIDNEY:L 
iw” CUR 


Is mede from a Simple Tropical Leaf of Rare 
Value, and is a Positive Remedy for all the 
diseases that cause p*ins in the lower part of the 
body, for Torpid Liver, Headaches. Jaundise, 
Dizziness, Gravel, Malaria and all difficulties o/ 
the Kidnevs, Liver and Urinary Organs. For 
Female Diseases, Monthly Menscruations and 
during Pregnancy, it has po equal. It restores 
the organs that make the blood, and hence is the 
best Blood Purifier. It is the only known 
remedy that cures Bright’s Nisease. For Dia- 
betes, use Warner’s safe Diabetes Cure. 

For sale by Druggists and all Dealers at $1.25 
ner bottle. Largest bottle in the market. Try ‘t 
H. H. WARNER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROPES 


an, 
re,? a 


> 








THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


Because we allow these great organs 

to become clogged or torpid, and 
f poisonous humorsare therefore forced hd 

into the blood that should be expelled 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARE 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND N Ss 

DISORD 


k by causing free action of these organs 


- 


+ 


y 


and restoring their power to throw off 
disease, 
Why Saffer Bilious pains and aches? 


Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compoundand 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 
C2 Get it of your Druggist, he will order it 





EASY CALCULATOR. 


Is used by thousands of farmers, mechanics and 
»usiness men, who speak in the highest terms of 





t 
im practical u‘ility and ec -nvenience. Its won- 
Gertul simplicity enables even the most illiterate 
to calenlete with asolute accuracy and speed, 
While the «riginal and rapid methods delight 
and benefit the most schularly lis eatirely new 
system of tubles shows, ata glance, the correct 
val..eof all kinds of grain stock, hvy, coal, 
tumber and merchandise of any quantity and at 
uny price: the interest on any sum, for any time, 
at any rate per cent.; meusurenent of lumber, 
t-ogs, cisterns, granvries, wagon beds, corn 
cribs: Wages torbouss, days, weeks aod months, 
etc. Itiswelland neat!y gotten up, in pocket- 
book shape; is aecompanied by a si'feate slate, 
diary an’ pocket for papers. itis unquestion- 
ably the most eomplete and practical calculator 
ever pubished. Cloth. $1; Morocco, $1.50; 
Russia, gilaed. $2. 

Remit to Colman’s Rural World St. Louis, 
Mo. 








Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo .:ol:cits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equ'pment, thorough- 
ne 6 of training earnest religious character econ: 
omy in expenses, healthfulners of |ocation. 

College and preparatory +choo. under one man 
agement. Open alike to beth sexes. Advanta- 
ges f-r the stu’: of musicand art are of a high 
order. Tuition to candidates for the ministry 
and commonly to,thechildren ot m ni-ters. free. 

Send for Catalogue to Rev N. J. ar ea 


D. D. Presisent. 
Mfg Co. 122 Nassau 


FREE i: 
TURKISH BATH 


BSTABLISHMENT. 
wo. 314 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locus 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 


Monaay, Thursday and Saturday Mor.un-~s 
from 9 a. m. to 12m. 


For Gentlemen. 


From 7 a. m.to9p.m., excepting the above 
hours for ies. 
SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to12m. 


P oM. KIELY & C0., 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N, Fifth Street, St. Leuls, Mo. 
Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 





Samples and Catalogue of be..t sell- 


articles om earth. org 








Weoffer to shippers [2 years lence, prom) 
ness and the best location in the city, Par et 
&c., freeon applicatio 


reports, stencil 
Refers 


lates 
to Editor Rural World. 





Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 


It carried off highest premium over all 
aan at the great Centennial exhibi- 
tion. 

The best harrow for pulverizing the 


und. 
erThe best harrow for preparing the soil for 
grass or other seeds. 

The best harrow for covering seed. 

The best harrow for cultivating winter 
— inthe spring, adding largely to the 

eid. 
7 The best harrow for cultivating young 
corn or potatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 

The teeth being made of solid steel ax 
slanting backwards, and thus never ciog 


ging. do not tear up corn or potato plants, 
ut destroy all the light-roo 8. 
Every farmer should have it. Send for 


illustrated circular to the manufacturer’s 
southwestern agent, 
Dealer in grai SP eta Bt 301 db 208 
ealer in grain and grass seeds, 
North Commercial street, St. amen fe 
tf 


FISHING NETS 
FISHING TACKLE 


Trammel, bait and bird nets alwa: J 

Send tor priee t. a joer 
Cc. & F. CHENOT, 

No. 324 South Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 











BAYLIES, VAUGHAN & CO, 
5-4&hoow 


aweek. $l2aday at home easily ma 








Jor you. Price, $1.00 
RICHARDSON & C0., P: 
(Will send post paid.) 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 


18-14-15-eow-52 


















HOP BITTERS 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 


HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of theStomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, mienare, = Lindel A ye a 

vo Sleeplessness and espec; 
a e Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them. 

Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take neo other. 











D I. C. isan absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 


Senp For CincvLaR. 


All above sold by drapgiets, 
Hop Bitters Mfz. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 


Dang = 


TE Npendionyge te 
for all or spare time. Send two stamps fora 












fal lsizes Presses Cards, Paper, 
fo the Mawufecturers KELSEY XCD, Meriden, —) 


45-35 
Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 


MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
AND 





ORGANS IN THE WORLD; 
winners of highest distinction at 
EVERY WORLD’s FAIR FOR THIR- 
TEEN YEARS. Prices: $51, $57, 
$66, $84, $108 to $500 and up- 


ward. Also for easy 


ts 
$5 a month, or $6 88a quarter and sprerd. Cata- 
logues free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East i4th street 
(Union Square), New York; 149 .Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. %6- $2 


BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH. 
When you go to 8t. Louis, dun’t fail te goto 


Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
615 WASHINGTON AV., 
Under Lindell Rotel, and try one of his 


TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATHS. 
And getashave n the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLD’ 


BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
n the world. Guaranteed to do perfect work or 
moveyrefunded. Warrantel:orSyears. Price 
of Washer, $7. Sam; leto agents, $8. Price of 
Wringer, $7.50. Sample. $4.50. free. 
44-26 F. F. ADAMS & CO., Brie, Pa.’ 


Lithographed Chromos, wi3h nam®, by re- 
5 Ovare mail.100. Seavy Bros. Nerthiord. C:. 
5 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CABDS 10c, with 
name. U.S. CARD Co., Northford, Ct 
GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest 
selling pictorial books and Bibles. Prices. 
uced 33 per 


cent. National ba ney Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 

victim of early impruadence, ques, See 
ity, premature decay, et. ving 

in vain every known remedy, has 

cca means of eelf-cure, which he 


Sa” SERVES 45 Chatham ray af vy 
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If You Feel Despondent, 


and weary ‘of life, do not giveup. It is not 
trouble that causes such feelings, but dis- 
ordered kidneys or liver, which Warner's 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure will invigorate, 
restore, and thus bring you happiness once 
more. 





“Good Seed Brings Forth Abundance,” 


SAXONY BARLEY. 


We are now prepared to fill orders to any ex- 
tent for this New Variety of Spring Barley. This 
is a choice article grown and ace imated under 
our own personal supervision during the last 
ten years. It weighs 50 lbs. per measured bush- 
el, and with ordinary care will yield 45 to 50 
bushels per acre. Samples and our treatise on 
Barley Culture free by mail. J. D. SOMMERS 
& CO. (established 1865), Barley Dealers exclu- 
sively, 195 and 197 Washington street, — 
ill. i- 





Apple Trees, Cheap! 
Closing out a block of two and three-year-old 
Apple Trees of leading western varieties; will 
sell cheap, in any quantity, Also nursery-grown 
Red Cedars and forest tree seedlings of all 


gap. Address 
a BAILEY & HANFORD, 
7-4 Makanda, Jackson Co., Il. 


Red Cedars & Forest Tree Seedlings. 


Nursery grown. Free by mail. 50 red cedars, 
6to9 inches; 100 red cedars, small size; 100 of 
either white ash, elm, maple, tulip poplar, red 
bud dogwood, box elder or sycamore seedlings, 
8 to 12 inches. Remit $1 in stamps or currency 
for either of above selections, or the three selec 
tions for $2.50. Sent by mail free. Address 

BALEY & HANFORD, 
7-4 Makanda, Jackson Co., Ul. 


EVERGREENS & FOREST TREES 


At retail to farmers and planters at wholesale 
prices. Largest stock; greatest variety ; cheap- 
est and best. Time given to responsible pur- 
chasers. Trees will be exchanged for many 
kinds of personal property. Send stamp for 
price list and particulars to 

GEORGE PINNEY, 


7-5 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
ORG A N $30 to $1000; 2 to 32 stops. Pianos, 
83 $125 up. Paper free. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 45-52 








AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY Sellin 


PLATFORM FAMILY SCALE. 


Weighs accuratly up to25J]bs. Its hand- 
some appearance sells it at sight. Retail 
price, $1.50. Other Family Scales weighing 
25 lbs. cost $5.00. Exclusive territory given 
free. Terms and rapid sales suprise old 
‘ Agents. DOMESTIC SCALE Co., 
Cincinnati,O 


7-3-eow 


~J 
JAMES E. WHITE, 
ENGLEWOOD, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 
Breeder of Plymouth Rocks and Houdans. 
Winners of highest honors at Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Buf- 
falo, Boston, Lafayette, Ft. Wayne, Blooming- 
ton, Burlington, New Bedford, &c. Plymouth 
Rock eggs, 4 per setting of 13; Houdan eggs, $3 
er setting of 13. Breeding birds for sale at all 
imes. Send for circular. 7-12 











THE TROTTING STALLION, 


Hambletonian May Day 


Will be let on shares this season or will be ex 
changed for other stock or property, as his own 
er is going out ofthe business. He 1s a blood 
bay, 15 3-4 hands, 9 years old, about 1,050 pounds. 
He was sired by Chester, he by the famous 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, dam Lady Clifton, who 
was also the dam of the trotting mare, Lucy 

record 2:18 1-2), making him half-brother to 


ucy. Their dam, Lady Clifton, was sired by}. 


Henry May Day, who was sired by the cele- 
brated race-horse, Henry, who was also the sire 
of American Star. This stallion combines as 
much trotting blood as any horse now in Amer- 
ica. For particulars, apply to his owner, 

7-tf WM. T. DICKSON, 
2728 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


postpaid,guar. 


send 
‘anteeing safe arrival en good 
condition, our choice of sorts: 


60, $I SETS 


10 Geraniums,% 1; 10 
& Hardy Flowering Shrubs, $1 
Hundreds of others, i EW AN D R 
CHEAP, and many 
For your choice of varieties, see our 72-pa. 
Catalogue,with colored plate,free to all. 
offer an immense stock of M R U iTS 
Grape-Vines, Fruit and ALL 
ental Trees, Evergreens. etc. ; 
reine 
pple, 
1; TO Babe Chestnut 


13 etc. Catalogue (with Ree 
27th Year. 18 Greenhouses, 400 Acres. 
STORRS. HARRISON & CO., Painesvill 0 


7-4-eow 








j 75 Strawberries, 














PIKE Y rates AND NOT 
WILL WING ANY WATCH” WEAR O02 


W: Ts. i Circul: 
BOLD Faris Ss Bitcd £00235 Bey SONY 
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BUGGIES srzsicnss cameneg cc T 
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CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


DEA.cER IN 


SEEDS! 


301 & 3038 N CoMMERCIAL BST, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Red clover, sapling clover, alfalfa clover, al- 
sike clover, white Dutch clover, timothy, red- 


: , blue grass (extra clean), rye | last St. Louis Fair. 
1D or ceeelisn Ie : { he sult, were granted a second trial and again were defeated by the little Economy (the favorite) 0 
which one is built daily, and every one of them is warrauted to be and do as claimed or money 
refunded 


grass, English lawn grass, Hungarian grass, 
millet, German millet, pearl millet, sugar cane 
seed, broom corn, Osage orange, castor beans, 
hemp, sowing flax, cow peas, buckwheat, bar- 


puRi¥ing 


BLOOD. 


Dr. HARTER’S IRON TONIC is a preparation of Protoxide of Iron, Peruvian Bark and the Phos- 
phates, associated with the Vegetable Aromatics. Endorsed by the Medical Profession, and recom- 
mended by them for Dyspepsia, General Debility, Female Diseases, Want of Vital- 
ity, Neryous Prostration, Convalescence from Fevers and Chronic Chills and 
Fever. It serves every purpose where a TONIC is necessary. 


Manufactured by THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., No. 213 North Main Street, St. Louis, 


DYSPEPSIA LLM 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


CAHOUNS PATENT BROADCAST SEED SO;tER, 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats. Hemp, Barley, Rye, Buckwhoat, 


Grass Seed, Rice, Flax, &c. 
AS Oy vy we 
WU 


= ANY 
ESQ! 
ANY 
ANY \\\\ 
SN \i \ 
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The Hand Machine, $6. 


Sows from four to eight acres per hour, ata common walking gait, throwing out wheat about 
40 feet wide. Special gate for grass seed. 


The Horse Power Machine, $30. 


At the usual walking gait of a horse, sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour. 

The machine, ata common walking gait, sows from four to eight acres per hour. The ac- 
knowledged superiority of these machines over all others has already placed them in the front 
rank of labor-saving agricultural implements. A saving of four-fifths of the labor and one-third 
of the seed used in hand sowing 1s effected by using these machines. A person entirely unused to 
sowing by hand can use either machine with perfect success, ’ f } 

They are warranted to give perfect satisfaction and to save their cost in less time than any 
other farm implement yet introduced. They are substantially built, and with ordinary care, will 
last many years. 

Dealers will write for trade discounts. 8-4 


L. M. RUMSEY MF’G. CO., 
st. Louis, Mo. 


SOMETHING WEW! 


CHARTER OAK 
RANGE. 


The only range made 
with THREE Flues. 


Patented June 1, 1880. 




















AND 
Uniform Baking 
Guaranteed. 


&end for Prices to 


ot, TaOuls. 


1cHES -GO* 


R FFG CO. 












Patentea September 25, 1877, and January 22, 1878. Nearly 1000 made and sold. 


DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES. 
The Economy Hay Press has not only achieved the popul«rity over all other hay preases, bu! 


also afters hard and contested tria!, reeeived the First Premium over sl the hay presses at the 


The Dederick folke with their perpetuals not being satir fied with the first re- 


Send for circulars. Established 1867. 
“GEO. ERTEL,*Porprietor and Manufecturer, 521 Kertucky street, Quincy, Illinois. 





ley, St. Charles white corn, Galena yellow corn, 












Toniting Gtallicne ee AE ae 
Trotting Stallions Pst come" rg Poot 


Will stand at the stables of the St. Louis Nur- 
oy on the Olive Street Road, five miles west of 







ae EE ag 
a — a — 


—_ Strongest. | 








. Louis Court House, for the season of 1881, the li Patents. 
following stallions. Steel Wire. Patented 1868, and licensed under a ts Adopted by 
CREE WAltyER, Steel Barb. SUSTAINED BY THE COURTS. \f Famers 
by the famous Ethan Allen, who trotted in dou- Sharp Point. — Ranchmene 
horness and beat Dexter in three straight on sane Sow = = Fy RA wise | ate under the Pat- Railroads. 


heats in 2:15, 2:16,2:19. Dam the ounally famous , Oil Paint. 
n 


old mare Sontag, by Harris’ Hambletonian, he 
by Bishop’s Hambletonian, son of imported Mes- 
senger. Sontag hauled three hundred pounds to 





THORN WIRE HEDCE CO., Sole Manufacturers, Chipago, Ill. 
6-13 





wagon and beat Flora Temple in 2:31. Seth 








Warner is a fine specimen of the park horse, be- 
ing over sixteen hands high, and one of the finest 
formed and most stylish trotting stallions in the 
country. Though never regularly trained, he 
has shown better than 2:30, and is a remarkably 
level-headed, easy-gaited trotter. 
MONITOR, 
by Merchant, son of Belmont. Merchant’s dam, 
Lady Mambrino, by Mambrino Chief. Monitor's 
dam the premium fast-trotting mare Trojana, 
known as Kate, by Trojan. She has a record 
of 2:36, but has shown 2:30. Trojana is full sis- 
ter in blood to Ella bef ind record 2:24%. Tro- 
oe was by Jackson’s ane Cloud, by Vermont 
lack Hawk; Flying Cloud’s dam by Andrew 
Jackson, the founder of the Clay f y of trot- 
ting horses; Trojan’s dam the famous old trot- 
ting mare y Salisbury, by old Abdallah, the 
sire of Rysdick’s Hambletonian. 
Monitor will be four years old next June; color 
. fully sixteen hands high, and is 
one of the most promising trotters in the coun- 


try. In less than s days after being broken 
he won a match raee for $5000, over C1 Hunt's 
Cen Bor, last fall, Gietan: him in a jog 

: above are s 


bred trotti 
stallions the rules of the “National yrond 
ciation of Trotting Horse Breeders,” and both 

entered in the Register of Standard Bred 
Trotting Hi association 


Coren, money payable at time of service. | ders received now; esc gg : r the Ist of | and send out roots of best quality. Descriptive | gallons each. Fence portabl rod 
Trage $1 a. ee ment will not Sppeet | Hat, retail or whclesdie, free. Order early. cheuper-than et and a Thirty Deueny ays 
year. Pasturage $1 per week; pana hy 60 | again. 1D. SHARP, Sharpsburg, fll. C. PLUMB & SON, Milton, Wis. | forall. Ad Waldo F. Brown, Oxtora oO. ie 
w Mares returned to m™m. ty “ 
For further information EADE 


JOE KING, 





AHE GROSH-—New Monroe street, TOLEDO, Ohio—Hand-forged, Razor steel 
MAH: 8.4. ROS blade warranied and replaced FREE if soft or deny, cut shows ean 
size and style of Knife No 2%, made for keen, clean catting; bolster at each end; no corners to 
wear poekets. Price by m il, ee age by us, 75c., or with ebeny handle 80c. Our medium- 
re wl soeee 2: comers i ho lade, ae er gt nedgion Bie, rough usage and every 

. Pruners, oil tem an * ; " 
Dlustr :ted 1’ et free. Discount to denteee é — soleus se 2 


= 








Eggs for Hatching HARDY FRUITS. 
fe temoguaied price St #1 per setting oF 8. Weck: | aad Meri ia tee met Of new apples 


e 

oe ——e price of $1 pee. — of 1% 
ochin per se of 13. e se cions t d small f 

a , poodn ng 4 engs seedings, ,root grafts and small evergreens 


» $1 
stock and rune all young stock at two years old 





THE BEST! 






SUGAR MILLS 
In the World are Manufactured by 
CEO.L.SQUIER & BRO., 
BUFFALO,N.Y, 
Seventy differest sizes In use in ali cane 


growing countries, Amber eane manual tent 
free 5 eow-tf 


[HOLS SHEPARD: & CO 


Battie Crook, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 
















THRESHERS, 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers, 


Most Complete Thresher Factory } Established 
in the World. 


8 
YEARS of continuous and succeseful busi. 
ness, without change of name, 
management, or location, to “back up” the 
ae broad warranty given on all our goods, 





STEAM-PQWER SEPARATORS an 
Complete Steam Out fits of matchless qualities, 

Finest Traction Engines and Pl es 
ever seen in the American market. 

A multitude of special features and im te 
for 1881, together with superior qualities in construc. 
tion and materials not dreamed of | otber makers. 

Four sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse 
canacity, for steam or horse power. 

Two styles of “ Mounted " Horse-Powers. 

Feet of Selected Lumber 

9 9 (from three to siz years air-dried) 
constantly on hand, from, which is built the in- 
comparable wood-work of our machinery. 


TRACTION ENGINES <p 


Strongest,most durable,and eficientever yay 
made. 8, |! 









8, 10, 13 Horse Power. 





< 
norman. ped Throwers fp Eris 
sent free. Address 
NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 


Battie Creek, Michigan 


7-13-eow 


THE SUGAR HAND BOOK 


VALUABLE TREATISE ON SUGAR 
ates, Ancleding the Minnesota Early Amber) and their 
manufacture into Syrup and Sugar. Althongh comprised 

n small compass and furmichet ree toapplicants, itis the 
BEST PRACTICAL MANUAL ON SUGAR OANES 
tht has vet been published. 3 

BLYMYVER MANUFACTURING CO 
’ Cincinnati 0. Steam Engi 
cturers of Steam Sugar Machinery, Steam Engines 
ened Cane Mill, Cook Sugar Evaporator, ete. 
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THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENT 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a century the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment has n 
known. to millions #11 over the world ag 
the only safe reliance for the relief of 
accidents and It is a medicine 
nbove price anc 
kind. For cvery fovn of external pain 


~ MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates fiesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
ance of pain und inflammation impos- 
sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 
Fthe Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
ful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
fevery house. Every day brings news of 
im the agony ofan awful scald or burn 
@subdued, of rheumatic martyrs rc- 
me stored, Or & valuable horse or ox 
# saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffness, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains. 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Sstiff Joints, 
™ Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
gelis, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
Id Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS} 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 







Buy your Seeds 
a -4of A. KB. Barnes, 
46 & 48 W. Lake 
. St., Chicago. 


a oy, gas ltrs Su)" ee. 


SEEDS“ selections from the most re- 
nN shu ' liable growers and importers. No 
old seeds in sto e. Every variety tested before 
offered for sa‘e. Special attention given to orders 
by mail. Seeds shipped by mail or express to any 
art of the United States. Reference: Home National 
ank, Chicago: Furst & Bradley Mf’g Co., Chicago: 
Kirby, Sarpenter & Co., Chicago. Send for Cat- 
alocue of Seeds and Farm Machinery. 

A. B. BARNES, 46 & 48 W. Lake St., Chicago, LIL 


52-6-eow 








Livingston’s Perfection 





SHLD 3H AV MAAN: 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Catalogue free to all who apply by LETTER. 
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BIG GIANT FEED MILLS. 


Ahead of all Competitors! 
THE ONLY MILL THAT HAS 


CAST STEEL GRINDERS. 
SIFTS THE MEAL. 


At a trial of Feed Mills, 
the BIG GIANT, No. 1 
price $35, ground a bushel 
of ears of corn in 33g min- 
utes, using but one horse, 
with 110 bs of draft, while 
Aits best ee price 
4340, required 5 minutes, 
% <ith two horse: and 225 
yibs. draft, to do the same 
‘ur largest mill 















“MJ es 


grinds twice a fust 
Send to Manufacturers for full deecription of 
the BIG GIANT and report of tue trial. 1-4 


J. A, FIELD & CO., 


Eighth and Howard streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEDS. 


Shakers’ Gentine Garden Seeds, 


Annual Illuminated Catalogue free to all appli- 
cants. Address D. C. BRAINARD, Agt., Shaker 
Village, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 6-2 


REM: VAL NOTICE. 
BAUER&WALTER 


(Successors to Ferd Bauer & Co.) 


Removed to 116 North Main Street, 
Between Chestnut and Pine, 








Nearly Opposite Their Old Stand. 


Their descriptive catalogue for 1881 is now 
ready for destribution, and will be mailed free 
to all applicants. 7-4 





8c. per bushel 
on Corn and 
20c.on neat 
can positively 
saved. For Illustrated — giving full 
ticulars, address The Thomas Harrow Co.,Geneva,N.Y. 


5 h&eow 


Seed Sweet Potatoes. 
A large and superior stock of the leading va- 
rieties for sale at reasonable rates—low in large 

WILLIAM 7 


ots. 4 3 ON, 
1300 St. Louis avenue. Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR 30 ctsI WILL SEND 


A package each of Verbena, Blotch- 

ed Petunia Double Pink and Sugar 

fustrated Self-eropurting° amUnS 
r elf-supportin: 

FENCE PLAN. Piewers Tne choic- 

est. Gourds hold from three to ten 

















it zon tove rare flowers, cooicest 





Care of O. D. Colman, owner, St: Louis, Mo. | 


_ : 
2 ae oF ae “ 
Be ROSES EAT NARI IREED * SPITS IM. SEN RR rade ee 





E 
ew Style Cards, Lithographed in bright 

60 Sam . only, 

Qesioe a, agents Samples oe, Sogn. | EY only 


Brothers, M t 
h and please. Free. poe) - 


ae bes LE DOR Oe ES RT ee 


Cards, Ch: » Mi ’ 
TB sie name om guar careers pooh Sy te 





HENRY MICHELa CO.ff 


TOMATO. 


Ralsed by the originator of and Is supe- 
rior to the Aeme and Paragon Tomatoes. 
Blood-red, smooth, solid and productive, 
Original Packets, 25 cents; five for $1.00, 

Preer’s Garden (Calendar for 1881 mailed 
free. Valuable to the market gardener, ama- 
teur and farmer. 


fi HENRY A DREER, Seedsman, 
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A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY. 


STRICTLY PURE! 


HARMLESS T0 THE MOST DELICATE. 


re, | 








(This engraving represents the Lungs in a heal- 
thy state.) 


What the Doctors Say! 


ISAAC R. DORAN, M. D., of Logan Co., Ohio, 
writes that “ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM gives per 

fect satisyaction in every case within my knowl- 
edge. Having confidence in it, I freely use it in 
my daily practice, and with unbounded success.” 


DR. FLETCHER of Lexington, Mo, says: “I 
recommend your ‘BALSAM’ in preference to any 
other medicine for coughs and colds.” 


DR. A. C. JOHNSON of Mt. Vernon, IIl., writes 
of some wonderful cures of CONSUMPTION in his 
place by the use of ““ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM.” 


DR. J. B. TURNER, Blountsville, Ala., a prac- 
ticing physician of twenty-five years, writes: “It 
is ne , best preparation for Consumption in the 
world. 











For a'l Diseases of the Throat, Lungs and 
Pulmonary Organs, it will be found a 
most excellent Remedy. 


As an Expectorant it has no equal. 
It contains no Opium in any form. 


J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 6-52 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


APPLE, FRUIT & TREE SEEDS 
CROP 1880. 


Fresh new seed. Price lists free upon appli- 


“Plant Seed Company, . 








G. A. Spring, Northford, Ot. ae 


St. Louis, Mo. 
% 1-8-Seow 


pf Aunual Catalogue of Vegetable and flower 
. for 1881, rich in engravings from Photo- 
graphs of the originals, will be sent Free to al} 
who apply. My old customers need not write 
or it I offer one of the lurgest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed h use 
in America, a large portion of which were 
‘rown onmy six seed farms. Full directions 
or cultivation on esch package. Ali seed war. 
anted to be beth fresh and true to name: 80 far 
hat should it prove otherwive, I will refill the 
rder gratis. Tne orginal introducer of the 
fubbard squash. Phioney’s Melon, Marblehead 
abbuges, Mexican Corn and scores ot other 
egetubles, I invite the patronage of all who are 
snxioas to have their »eed directly from the 
grower, fresh, true and of the very best strain, 


New Vegetabiesa Specialty. 


JAMES J. H. GKEGORY, 


52-6euw-4t Marblehead, Mass. 





THORBURN'S SKEDS, 


Our General Cats logue of 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD ard 
TREE SEEDS 


for 1881 will be ready for mailing in 
January. 





1.6-e0w 

J. M. THORBURN & CO 
15 JOHN ST, NEW YORK. 

THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MIL 


2s TEARS IN VUsE.@ 






























GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other «ake. 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R, 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries. . 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 
which is Cheap, Effective and Durable. Send for 
Catalogue “ , ” and Price List. Address, 






140 Percheron Horses 


Imported from France 
SINCE LAST APRIL 





—BY— 


M. W. DUNHAM, 


Wayne, DuPage County, Illinois, 


Being MORE than the COMBINED 
Importationsof ALLOTHERImport- 
ers ofall kinds of Horsesin the United 
States and Canada during 1880. 


50 ARRIVED DECEMBER 15TH. 
100 page catalogue, 4lillustrations, 
free on application. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, Bache, Mandrake, Stillingia and 


many other of the best medicines known are com~] 
bined so skillfully in PARKER’s GINGER Tonic asq 
to make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe | 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used.¢ 

It cures D sia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Slecplessnene axa all diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs} 
and all Female Complaints. _ ? 

If you are wasting away with Consumption or} 
any disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what 
your symptoms may be, it willsurely help you. 4 

Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness,] 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely4 
different from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and} 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop~ 
ertiesofall. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist. 
None genuine without our signature on outsides 
wrapper. _ Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.} 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM Z8s>es2é pon.sce 


6-52 



















Chicago Screw Pulverizer 
Puts in Grops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 
Over 35,000 Acres put in by them in 1880. 


PAMPHLETS FREE—CUTS AND LETTEBS. 


adares, Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 
34 Metropolitan Block, Chicas 
f-4 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 











A Weokly Farm, Stock, Fruit and 
Family Paper. 





83 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 





The best exponent of the Agricultural in 
dustries of the West. No farmer, St "0 
breeder or fruit grower can afford rn 
without it. The only newspaper in re ‘0 
ica nespion | o aye ~ ype = 
sugar and syrup maki:.g from 8 . 
ta . Hedges, Editor Sorgo Department 
R. M. Bell, Editor Shee Departmeny, 
Prof. Geo. Husmann, Editor Fruit 


nite; Sealy, M.D. M. B. 0. ¥.™ 
eterina Pp > 

eee seaneed' to only ONE DOLLAR PY 
ear, Elegant premiums for clubs! 

bs free sample copy to 

Norman J. Colman 
Editor and Publishers 

600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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